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TERMS: 


UNERRING STROKES. 
dog in house- keeping are made, perhaps, 
4 more frequently through misdirected force than 
through lack of effort. In the present age, when 
theory and invention are striving to create conditions 
and machinery for the perfection of house-keeping, 
some women have fallen into the mistake of imagin- 


ing that a house, so to speak, may be run by ma- 
chinery, without the old-time necessity of heart and 


thought 

There are, indeed, homes where the machinery 
seems to take care of itself without a sound of friction 
or a breach in its action, but it surely has behind it, 
as well as around and above it, a life-giving impulse. 
The woman's hand is always on the lever with a 
watchful control. The seeming ease comes from 
this surrender to a purpose toward perfection. We 
hear it said of some women, *‘ They are born house- 
keepers”; but never a woman excelled in this voea- 
tion without careful training. 

There are some women who seem born to wasteful- 
ness—they waste money and affection and time and 
strength ; they are natural spendthrifts. But there is 
no place where waste is more disastrous to results 
than in the home economy. It is said of certain peo- 
ple that they walk around all day in the space of a 
few inches, busy—yes, frightfully busy—and yet at 
night there is nothing to show in the way of real ac- 
complishment. The trouble is that force is not ef- 
fectively applied. 

‘**My cook can make lighter cake than I can,” ob- 
served a mistress recently; adding, ‘‘ Her strokes are 
more steady, and she seems to take a longer sweep.” 

It occurred to the listener that it might be possible 
for any woman of intelligence to acquire the skill of 
her cook. But those who are employed for the ser- 
vice of house-work are not always, like the successful 
cook, master of strokes. Many of them, alas for the 
happiness of home! beat the air, and waste enough 
muscular power on small affairs to run a great estab- 
lishment. Take the work of sweeping aroom. There 
are hap-hazard strokes that send the dust flying, and 
fill the air to the point of suffocation; and after the 
tumult of effort is ended, the carpet is not a whit 
cleaner than before. There are house-cleaning com- 
motions that leave the home with a confused atmos- 
phere and the home energies spent. 

What shall be done in the matter? How shall 
we learn to control the movements so as to relate 
them to success? Not, surely, by trusting to the 
leadings of untrained force. Indeed, habit cannot 
be safely followed unless it has been formed with 
careful intelligence. The beginner cannot do a thing 
wisely unless care is given to the doing. Every 
movement must be guarded at first. Not until expe- 
rience has ripened judgment, and control las stead- 
ied and directed the hand, can one allow habit to 
lead. One wonders if there is really ever a time 
when this machinery form of service can be wholly 
depended upon. It surely never can be unless the 
hand is always upon the lever. When George Eliot 
makes her quaint character say of the failures in 
bread - making, ‘‘It’s summat in the yeast, and 
summat in the flour,” she strikes the key-note of the 
necessity of adaptability in house-keeping. 

It is amusing sometimes to listen to the fine theo- 
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ries of autocrats in the matters of house-keeping. 
They reel them forth for the benefit of those inexpe- 
rienced creatures who will never know how to apply 
them until after they have failed to make them [fit 
their own especial home need. An exceptionally 
wise little woman recently gave a series of cooking 
lessons, and in the directions for one of her dishes she 
said,** You must mix it with brains—both calves’ and 
your own.” 

There never was a palatable concoction without the 
brains, and the your own must be emphasized always. 
Nobody else’s conditions are just like your own: the 
fuel, the oven, and many other things may have a 
part to play in success or failure; carelessness in 
measuring, thoughtlessness in compounding, a reser- 
vation of your best endeavor, may spoil all. 

There is one thing more—if you own a something 
that some call tact, others magnetism, and still others 
classify as genius, don’t hold this from the home ser- 
vice, saving it for what some call higher fields of en- 
deavor, but offer it in the little spot where its power 
may be used in working daily transformations. 

From this power come those magical touches 
that create the indefinable attractiveness of some 
homes. No furnisher’s art can copy it, it does not 
come by chance, and a home with the most com- 
monplace belongings may through it receive an at- 
mosphere of refinement and beauty. 


GREEN FIELDS. 

y yreis are civilization’s hall-mark, and make you more in 

love with Mother Earth than even the wooing stateliness 
of woodland. Especially in May—the ‘‘merrie month of 
May ”’—when winds are all of balm, and the golden sunlight 
drips down through tender new leaves. The world is vocal 
then. All the birds sing love. Each little runnel tinkles a 
fairy chime. Sound of all sorts takes on a curious vital 
resonance, and nowhere more than in the green fields, the 
breadths of grain and grass. There is a story in éach wind 
that blows through their green small spears. If you do but 
have the fine ear to hear, you shall learn wondrous things. 
As truly as all flesh is grass, there is a marvellous individu- 
ality in the things which supply the staff of life. Rye, for 
example, is the grain of paradox. Plunge into this field of 
it, a breast-high sea of gray-green, sti]l damp with dew, 
though it is ten o’ the clock. No wonder the ballad heroine 

“Draigiet a’ her petticoatie 
Coming thro’ the rye.” 

The stay and solace of high latitudes, it holds moisture in 
a fashion that is simply amazing. This it is which enables 
it to grow rank and tall upon soil where less hardy grain 
would attain but a few starveling inches. Indeed it is in 
some sort the savage among cereals. There is more than a 
suggestion of spear and arrow in’blade and beard and long 
lithe straw. Withal it is graceful beyond words. Now the 
heads just bursting out of sheath are level with a tall man’s 


shoulders. By harvest they will bend and droop above his 
head. To walk through it then will be a plunge into green 


gloom, with the stalks, crushed by the tread; writhing ser- 
pentwise at foot. Light winds barely ripple the heavy 
heads. When it comes out of the west, a lion of the air, 
there are billows and heavings almost to match a stormy sea. 
For minutes the whole breadth of it will be flattened as with 
a heavy roller. As the gust upcurls, the tough stalks writhe 
upward too, and dance in the teeth of lesser gales; that is, if 
the seed fell among stones or a holding clay. 

Rich soil is fatal to this democrat of grains. It grows 
there, to be sure, in a weak, perfunctory fashion, but a mod- 
erate rain will lodge it hopelessly, and the grain itself is 
spongy and without substance. At the best it is not a 
tempting food stuff. Rye-bread is bread of bitterness unless 
marvellously well disguised. Yet it keeps many millions from 
hunger—millions, too, who without it would inevitably suf 
fer famine. Under favorable conditions a single seed may 
reproduce itself two-thousandfold. In addition, it thrives 
in weather conditions that forbid the ripening of other grain. 
On the whole, this bearded grain deserves more than well of 
a large moiety of humanity. 

So, too, do oats, which Dr. Johnson defined as ‘‘a grain 
that in England is fed to horses; in Scotland, to men.” 
The sneer was well parried by the indignant Scot’s query, 
‘*An’ whae will ye find sic horses and sic men?” Nowa- 
days, though, the land of cakes and heather is not sin- 
gular in its consumption of ‘‘the canny aitmeal.” It has 
pretty well all the world’s breakfast table for its own. But 
there clings always to the growing plant more than a sug- 
gestion of moor and mist. Mark the cool blue-green of 
these blades tossing well up beside your knee. The field is 
just ‘‘in the boot.” A little space and you shall see all over it 
the plumy pale pendulous pyramids of slender, thickly husk- 
ed grain. Even more than rye, it needs coolness and moist- 
ure. <A week of drought as it is heading, and the yield will 
not pay. for harvesting. Ripe, it is the truest gold of the 


fields. ~All other straw and stubble are pale and common- 
place in contrast to its glowing yellow. A curious fact 


about the grain is its deterioration in new climatic condi- 
tions. The best Scotch oats imported weigh nearly fifty 
pounds to the bushel. The American product from such 
seed sinks in two years to about thirty-two. 

Now the wheat field spreads you out its hundred emerald 
acres. Here is no hint of blue or gray, but that intense verd- 
ure that best symbolizes the time of growth and blowth. The 
green is just fairly headed—waist-high and all atoss in the 
mid-day breeze. When the sun rose, each green ear bent dain- 
tily earthward, dew-diamonded at every point. Now they 
stand straight, and feel ponderable as they brush the passing 
hand. Note the pale infinitesimal flowerets at tip of each 
bract. The whole field is in bloom. Pouring rain to-day 
would scant the harvest by half. For upon these smail 
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flowers, no bigger than a pin’s head and hung on astalk you 
can scarce see with the naked eye, depends fructification. 
Let them be rudely removed, and there wil! be only chaff 
and emptiness, howsoever fair the head. The danger will 
pass quickly. Next week the kernel will be in the milk with 
only rust to assail it. That may come if there are hot days 
and still nights, with warm showers between. In a night, 
as it were, the red fungus forms on blade and stalk, and 
sucks up the wholesome juices that should go to feed the 
head. Then farewell the hope of ‘ buckshot” grain. 
There may be quantity, but quality will surely be lacking. 
It is pitiful to see failure overtake what promised so fairly. 

More than pitiful if it comes in shape of the army worm. 
His visitation is infrequent— once in twenty years or so. 
When he does come, no green thing escapes. He devastates 
impartially garden hedge-row, corn field, and thicket; wheat 
and grass land, though, are his favorite forage. He comes 
without warning, attacks in solid phalanx, and moves through 
the field in writhing mass. If the wheat is not headed, it 
never will be. The field is eaten bare. If the straw has 
strength to turn his teeth, he strips it of all leaves, even to 
the uppermost, and drops down to find another stalk. Once 
in a field there is no cure for him. A deep trench, into which 
he may fall, isthe only prevention of him. Twice a day it 
must be cleaned out, or the bodies of the fallen invaders would 
make a bridge for the enemy behind. He is a dull grayish 
brown fellow, stupid and harmless to look at, yet Goth nor 
Vandal ever left behind him a more desolate world than he. 

We will barely skirt the meadow where clover and the 
grasses spread out their tender mosaic. Tangled grass is the 
mower’s abomination, and footsteps must mat and tangle the 
lush greenery that lies knee deep ell over it. At the branch 
we will pause and drink long draughts of its blossomy breath, 
as well as mark the pink marsh-mallows fringing the water's 
edge, or pluck a cluster of the wild hydrangea. It is curious 
how the shrub clings to its native spot, maybe a hundred 
years after the sheltering woodland has been cut away. As 
we make choice from its wealth of bloom, a soft wind stirs, 
and the whole world sings. ‘‘ Rejoice,” it says—‘* rejoice 
and be glad, O mortal! that God gives life, and lends sun- 
shine and green fields to sweeten it.” 


THE GIRL THAT STAYS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

i eee is always one satisfactory way of laying the ghost 

that walks in most households—the ghost of a possibil- 
ity—the possibility of trouble when a tired or angry maid 
shall some day suddenly shake the dust off her disaffected 
feet, and leave pots and pans and brooms and dusters to 
take care of themselves. All ghosts have to be laid by 
much the same method; and here the procedure is that 
of saining and assoiling the precincts before any serving- 
maid comes into them, by means of a thorough household 
education administered to every woman in the family. Or 
may we not change the figure, and see that in these days 
of fighting fire witl fire, of inoculating bacille with bacille, 
the same sort of a miracle is wrought by a complete and 
early inoculation of knowledge and custom in relation to 
work, destroying all its power to hinder health and happi- 
ness thenceforth. 

In the great majority of families in this country the 
women of the house do all the work there is to do them- 
selves. Those where several servants are kept, many as 
they may be, are, after all, an insignificant number in com- 
parison. In those where but oue servant is kept, either 
she is helped out by the mistress or the young ladies taking 
a portion of the lighter work, or else she is a wretched over- 
worked drudge, whose temper ceases to be under her con 
tro], and whose intelligence is not of the best, or she would 
never take such a place in the beginning, and who, worn out 
with her dreary round, never ceases to feel its injustice, till 
one day the Jast straw is imposed, and she goes without warn- 
ing, and leaves everything standing. 

Sometimes, however, accident or necessity brings about 
this disastrous coup @état without any distinct blame to be 
attached either to the place or to the maid. Sudden illness 
prostrates her, it may be, or news comes of sudden need of 
her at her own home; or equally sudden business reasons 
oblige the house-keeper to dispense with her services and save 
the extra expense of her wages and food. In either event, 
her going brings about the same domestic revolution, 

It is nothing less than a revolution. There is no more 
time for the morning nap and the careful toilette, for there 
are fires to build in the desolate break-of-day kitchen, break- 
fast to be prepared, dishes to be washed, rooms to be swept, 
general cooking to be done. There is no more time for 
practising; no more time for running out and seeing friends 
and gathering news; no more time for the magazine, the 
novel, the bit of fancy work, the game of cards, the afternoon 
lecture or concert. There is no use in freshening the dress 
before dinner, when there is everything to be cleared away 
afterward, and tea to get and clear away in its turn. And 
there are rugs to beat, and windows to wash, and brasses to 
scour, and floors to scrub in between the things of routine; 
and backs are half broken, and hands are chapped, and 
finger nails are ruined, and faces scorched, and gowns soiled; 
and there are always the washing and the ironing and the 
sweeping, and the constantly recurring doubt as to whether, 
if this means civilization, life in a wigwam is not to be pre- 
ferred; and the maid who once was thought half a fiend 
looms through the mist and steam of kitchen smoke to the 
unused woman over the hot stove, or on her knees with the 
scrubbing-brush, or to the girl whose blisters show that she 
does not know how to handle a broom, with something akin 
to archangelic proportions. No wonder that when the next 
maid is established in the kitchen, the mistress is haunted by 
the daily fear of her leaving; and through whatever ease her 
life may know perpetually walks this threatening apparition 
of tired back and burned fingers and shortened pleasures and 
lengthened pains consequent upon the possibility of the girl's 
leaving. 

In almost all families, however—in all fortunate families 
—there are some younger women, some young sisters or 
young daughters—some one young girl, at any rate, who has 
it in her power to banish this fear, this apparition. and to 
put the household machinery on a secure basis. When she 
has once fully realized what it is to be at the mercy of this 
accident, and has prepared herself against it, fate cannot 
harm her. She has then made herself familiar with all the 


minutizw of work that the scale of living in that house re- 
quires, aud the work bas no terrors for her, even if it has no 
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pleasures, while its performance brings with it always one 
certain pleasure—that of relieving those she loves from trou- 
ble and perplexity and unnecessary labor—unnecessary be- 
cause those unfamiliar with work always make twice as 
much exertion as they should, and waste time and pains in 
doing it. 

If this young girl was wise early, if her mother was wise 
before her, she began to acquire knowledge of how to do 
work, and that familiarity with it which robbed it of all that 
was formidable, when she had to mount a chair to roll out 
her bit of dough, and her little toy wash tub and board had 
io stand on her own three-legged stool that she might reach 
it, and she stirred up her little messes and baked her little 
pie all asa matter of play. She shelled pease then and strung 
beans and picked over berries and pared fruit because others 
did it, and she must have a hand in the business of life; she 
followed when the beds were made, and learned to tuck in 
the under sheet at the top and the upper sheet at the foot be- 
fore she was tall enough to do much more than reach them; 
she would help lay the table when she sat at it in a high 
chair; she learned with her own little china tea-set and tiny 
keeler to wash the glass first and the silver next; she had a 
miniature broom; she dusted, and shook her duster out the 
window as she saw others do; she had a place for every- 
thing, and returned everything to its place as soon as it was 
no longer needed, till it became habit. Proud was she when 
she was allowed to make a fire; when her father tasted the 
first serious dish she put together; when her first loaf of 
bread cut light and white and sweet; when her tea-biscuit 
were pronounced as good as her mother’s; when she was 
promoted to puddings, to cup-cake, to pie-paste, to fruit cake, 
to preserves; when her first jelly shone translucent as stained 
glass, her pickles were at last put on an equality with her 
grandmother's. And if she lived on a farm, this child of a 
wise mother, she knew by this time how to make the butter, 
and perhaps the cheese, to prepare the sausage meat, to pickle 
the pigs’ feet, to make the brawn. 

This familiarity with work the wise average mother has 
seen to it that her child acquired, almost without knowing 
that she did so, even when there was a servant in the house, 
and, if it were necessary, only experimentally, so that when 
the day of trial came, it was no day of trial at all to her. 
The daughter may prefer her book, her piano, her pencil; 
it is to be hoped she does; but she is ready and equal to her 
broom, her saucepan, and her flat-iron. She goes about her 
work so quickly, so deftly, with such knowledge, neither 
spilling nor cluttering nor hurrying, that it hardly seems to 
be work, and the results are wrought so easily that you feel 
as if it were all a process of nature, and the dainty meal, the 
clean house, the bright lamp, came about like the sunrise or 
the filling and emptying of the tide. And the beauty of it 
is that Bridget or Frederika or Gretchen or Betsy may come 
or she may go, but this young daughter of the house is 
always there. Whether they come or whether they go, she 
is the girl that stays; she is always at hand to repair their 
wrong; she is the bright, willing, loving, strong, and happy 
staff to Jean on. In every home where the mother has had 
love and foresight, and the daughter has had obedience and 
ambition, there is perfect composure on the subject of the 
servant-girl question. No matter what the other girls may 
do, there is always—Heaven be blessed for it!—(and unless 
some lucky lover find her out) a girl that stays. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS ON FIFTH AVENUE, 


Bie first warm sunny afternoons bring out many new 

gowns on the Avenue, and among the prettiest are some 
novel combinations of silk and wool—as changeable twilled 
silk for the bodice, with cordurette or summer Cheviot for 
the coat skirts, the sleeves, and the bell-shaped skirt. This 
is very effective in corn-flower blue wool, with the bodice of 
blue and gold shot silk, dotted with blue petit pois. The 
silk bodice is drawn down in pleats at the waist, from fulness 
gathered at the top, and confined in front and back by two 
flat gold buttons and loops of gold cord. Flat coat skirts of 
the wool are set on the hips, the silk bodice being lengthened 
only in front and back. Revers of the wool, holding gold 
buttons and loops of cord, trim the front. The mutton-leg 
sleeves and close long skirt of wool are untrimmed, With 
this gown is worn a flat toque of black open straw, with loops 
of blue ribbon holding a small bunch of bluets. A similar 
dress is of thin rough-surfaced gray and pink wool, with 
bodice of satin-faced surah, changing from green to rose. 
The bodice is made of that side of the silk in which green 
predominates, and a full plastron is made of the other side, 
showing most of the rose-color. 

The newest India silks worn on the Avenue have palm-leaf 
designs instead of flower clusters, and are in very dark 
grounds, or else black. A slender, graceful young woman 
wears a black India silk strewn with palm leaves four inches 
long, in the Oriental coloring seen in camel’s- hair shawls. 
The round seamless bodice, shirred at the waist, is given 
coat length by an added flounce of black lace, and this 
flounce is made effective and kept from falling too close to 
the figure by being mounted on a ruffle of plain black silk of 
the sume depth. The soft large bishop sleeves have a lace 
frill at the wrists, and the straight skirt has a lace flounce in 
front and on the sides. Asmall round hat of black crinoline, 
trimmed with morning-glories, is worn with this gown; and 
the gloves are of pearl-colored dressed kid, stitched with 
black. Another youthful gown, of rosy heliotrope ground 
powdered with small black palm leaves, is of the new satin- 
faced India silk. It has a tound bodice invisibly fastened, 
with its edges passed under the skirt, and on this skirt is set 
a belt of narrow gold galloon, studded with jet cabochons. 
Black jetted net is let in the top of the bodice in puffs, point- 
ed like a yoke, and edged with a ruche of the silk. The 
mutton-leg sleeves are covered with the jetted net, and 
banded at the wrist with gold galloon. A pleated ruche of 
the silk is set at the foot of the front and sides of the close 
skirt. With this gown is worn a large round hat of black 
tulle shirred on wires, with heliotrope - colored blossoms in 
front, and trailing yellow flowers at the back. 


SOME 


Worth adds very full coat skirts te surah and India silk 
bodices, making them a gathered frill of the silk two fingers 
deep, edged with lace four inches wide, and sewed on with 
an erect ruffle an inch wide of the silk doubled. This is 
prettily shown in a gown of white surah, with bias stripes 
formed of black petit pois spots. The round bodice pleated 
at the waist over a fitted silk lining has the back with bias 
stripes meeting in V’s in a seam down the middle. There is 
no fulness on the shoulders, but small pleats hold slight ful- 
ness in front at the neck, from which the silk falls straight, 
edged by wide black Chantilly insertion, to turn squarely 
below the waist, and join a full coat frill like that just de- 
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scribed. Some black sprigged net is gathered on the front 
above a gros grain ribbon belt; it is ruffled across the bust, 
and filled out above with gathered white chiffon. The coat 
frill does not meet in the middle of the back, a flat bow of 
black gros grain ribbon two inches wide being set at the end 
of the waist in the space between. The extremely plain high 
collar is covered by a band of the black ribbon hooked on 
the left without a bow. Very full drooping mutton-leg 
sleeves have a band of insertion the whole length of the 
seam, and severe little cuffs of the ribbon turned back from 
inside the ends, and fastened with four tiny buttons of the 
silk on wooden moulds, The front of the skirt has the bias 
stripes meeting in V’s next a straight row of the black inser- 
tion extending down the middle, and is trimmed with ac- 
cordion pleating of the surah, beginning in a point at the 
foot of the insertion, and widening high on the sides. A 
ruche of insertion heads the accordion pleating, and a great 
chou of insertion is set at the foot in the middle of the front. 
Two back breadths simply gathered have the bias stripes 
meeting in V’s. Black ribbon hangs in loops down the sides 
of the accordion pleating, and a single strap of ribbon ex- 
tends above to the belt, holding the selvage edge of the surah 
breadths in a lengthwise frill up the sides. 

A dinner gown by Worth is of Pompadour silk, with 
cream white ground specked with gold, then strewn with 
tiny pink clusters of flowers. The low-necked coat has short 
draped sleeves of cream white chiffon, and a Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu of chiffon edged with Venetian lace. The front 
of the coat is cut short and round, and draped like a corselet, 
while the remainder has deep skirts. The trained skirt with- 
out a petticoat is sloped to the figure, and trimmed across 
the front and sides with deep festoons of chiffon, headed by 
a chain made of gold-colored ribbon that is moiré on one 
side and satin on the other. 

Another fancy of Worth’s is that of adding suspenders of 
gold galloon to hold up the skirt over a shirt waist. This is 
seen in a rich dress with a blue-green skirt of peau de soie, 
with belt and suspenders of gold braid studded with jet, 
worn with a pale blue surah shirt waist. This waist is made 
in most masculine fashion, with a shield-shaped bosom of 
the surah stitched on, and box-pleated down the middle with 
three small tucks each side. The jacket of peau de soie has 
bias seams below the waist in the back to give fulness, and the 
skirt also has a bias back seam. This design will be carried 
out for yachting and country dresses in blue or white serge, 
with shirt waists of wash silk or of flannelette 

GLOVES. 


The preference for gloves of very light shades continues. 
In Paris white gloves are worn in the daytime. Pearl gray 
gloves of dressed kid with black stitching on the back are 
worn here with elaborate toilettes for afternoon drives, for 
calling, and the theatre. They are fastened close about the 
wrist by four buttons, and extend under the very long sleeves 
now in vogue. Mousquetaire gloves of undressed kid in 
light tan and gray shades are still used with street and church 
dresses. Economists choose gray Suéde gloves, as they 
clean better than tan-color or other dark shades. For morn- 
ing wear with tailor gowns are wood-colored and tan gloves 
of heavy dressed kid with self-colored stitching, fastened 
by three or four buttons. White undressed kid gloves reach- 
ing just above the elbow are worn with full-dress evening 
toilettes and by the bride and her maids at day weddings. 
Light tan-colored Suéde gloves in mousquetaire shape are, 
however, not abandoned, as they make the hand look small, 
and the same is true of pearl gray gloves; nor do they soil 
as easily as white gloves. 

GRADUATING DRESSES. 

College girls are choosing colors this season for their Com- 
mencement dresses, among the prettiest being lavender silk 
mull, much ruffled and embroidered, to be worn at Bryn 
Mawr, with student’s cap and gown of black silk. . Trans- 
parent white fabrics over a color are chosen by an entire 
class, as cream white mousseline de soie over pale pink satin, 
thus securing a rosy white tint that is becoming alike to 
blonde and brunette. 

Pure white dresses are, however, most used by fair girl 
graduates. Anesthetic design for sheer white wool or crape 
gowns has graceful Grecian draperies and long flowing 
sleeves, and should be worn with a mortar-board cap of 
white velvet. Some charming girlish gowns of white organ- 
dy muslin are being made for a class in a church school. 
They have the full French waist, with deep Valenciennes 
lace gathered to fall from the shirred half-high round neck. 
‘The large sleeves have a lace frill below the elbow. Three 
ruffles edged with narrower Valenciennes trim the foot of 
the straight skirt, and a wide sash of organdy gives the fin- 
ishing touch to these simple dresses that furnish a fit answer 
to the Frenchman’s sneering query, ‘‘ Sainte Mousseline, oti es- 
tu?” Other muslin dresses are of sheer nainsook, made with 
a high belted waist buttoned in the back. <A yoke of Irish 
point embroidery crosses the back, and is curved in jacket 
shape in front. Two large puffs in the sleeves are separated 
by a wide band of embroidery, and there are deep cuffs and 
collar of embroidery. The gathered skirt reaches to the in- 
step, and has broad insertion above the hem, with tucks on 
each side. A belt of white ribbon has flowing loops at the 
back. Bretelles of pointed embroidery trim other white 
muslin waists, falling low on the top of the full sleeves, and 
gathered to a point in back and front. A turned-over collar 
is of the pointed trimming, and cuffs to match fall low on 
the hands from sleeves that are in full wrinkles around the 
arm. Shoulder-knots of gros grain ribbon two inches wide, 
with satin edge, and a belt of the ribbon, with loops at the 
side, complete this bodice. The round skirt has deep-pointed 
embroidery falling on a pleating at the foot. 

Deeply crinkled Japanese silk crape, the smooth crépe de 
Chine, and China silk are the white silks used for young 
girls’ dresses, An elaborate dress of Japanese crape has the 
bodice lapped in front and back from pleats on the shoul- 
ders, the front rounded bluntly in folds at the waist line, the 
back lengthened by two coat frills gathered at the top and 
bordered with inch-wide gros grain ribbon. These coat 
frills do not meet in the back, and in the space between is 
set a long-looped bow and ends of gros grain ribbon, two 
inches wide, attached to the end of the bodice. The neck is 
rounded below the throat, and trimmed with a standing 
frill an inch and a half wide, of doubled chiffon. A touch 
of gold is added in lace-like passementerie, following the 
lapped folds in front and back, and in bands between the 
large puffs of the transparent chiffon sleeves. A chiffon 
flounce festooned with gold bows trims the foot of the 
straight skirt of five breadths. White silk stockings are 
worn with low gilt shoes. A gold fillet crosses the wavy 
hair, and the gloves may be either white or light tan un- 
dressed kid. 

Inexpensive dresses of white China silk for these young 
girls have the high round bodice pleated on the right shoul- 
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der and shirred on the left, crossing below, and leaving a V 
to be filled out with mousseline de soie draped in curves. 
A box-pleated ruche trims the neck, and also the wrists of 
the large bishop sleeves. A single bretelle of Venetian lace 
on the right side extends from a point at the waist, widening 
gradually to fall deeply over the top of the sleeve. A shoul 
der-knot of ribbon is on the left side, and white ribbon is 
folded as a belt with long ends in the back. Home dress- 
makers will find a simple model for these white China silks 
in a shirred round high bodice hooked in the back over a 
fitted satteen lining. The fulness at the waist is gathered on 
eight or ten cords, and that at the top is flatly shirred in 
round yoke shape, with an inch-wide standing frill of dou- 
bled silk about the low-throated neck. The skirt cannot be 
too plain, but must be of becoming length and fulness, aud 
these differ according to the height of the wearer. Another 
pretty model for quite young girls has a corselet made of 
three bands of satin or faille ribbon straight around the 
waist, with straps going over the shoulders. The dotted 
China silk skirt is sewed to the corselet, and this dress is 
worn over a guimpe of silk mull or of dotted net, shirred 
full in lengthwise rows, and-'with large bishop sleeves. Wool 
crépons, sheer veiling with silk dots or stripes, and thin 
canvas wools are made in the various ways described for 
other China silks and crépes. 

Young lady graduates at evening exercises wear plain or 
figured mousseline de soie dresses made with half-low cor- 
sage with coat skirts and long sleeves. The skirt is demi- 
trained and has a festooned flounce at the foot. This flounce 
the coat skirt, and a bertha frilled about the neck are made 
of mousseline, in which lace is inserted at the edge in a new 
way, or else the edge is simply scalloped. 

Black stockings and black slippers will complete simple 
toilettes for graduates. For those more elaborate, white 
stockings, with white, silver, or gilt slippers, are suggested. 
Greek fillets of white ribbon and an upturned bow at the 
side are the pretty ornaments forthe hair. The white gauze 
fan is suspended from a bow of ribbon on the right shoul 
der by two long ends that hang back of the arm. The 
gloves may be either white or light tan-colored undressed 
kid. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Dono 
VAN, and Messrs. ARNOLD, CoNsTABLE, & Co. ; B. ALTMAN & 
Co.; Best & Co.; and L. P. HOLLANDER. 


PERSONAT, 

THE first American woman to receive the Palms of the 
French Academy was Madame Minnie Hauk. The second 
is the founder of the De ere Conservatory of Music in 
Brooklyn, Mrs. A. Kistner de Fere, who is a Hungarian by 
birth, an American by adoption. The Palms and the title 
of Officer of Academy have been conferred upon Mrs. De 
Fere in recognition of the services she has rendered to the 
art of singing. 

—Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott) is about to leave 
New York and make Washington her permanent residence. 
She is afflicted with a cataract which causes partial blind- 
ness, only to be relieved by an operation. 

—Although Mrs. Polk, the widow of the ex-President, is 
in receipt of a yearly income of nearly $7000, her home in 
Nashville, Tennessee, was recently advertised to be sold for 
$1900 worth of city taxes. This home of hers,which by the 
provisions of her husband's will reverts to the State of Ten- 
nessee at her death, is situated in a park of two acres in the 
heart of Nashville. The failure to pay the taxes is supposed 
to be due to inadvertence. 

—The superintendent of the Baltimore Training School 
for Nurses, Miss Louisa Paysons, studied her profession in 
London with Florence Nightingale, and was a nurse with 
the Egyptian expedition. The Queen bestowed upon her 
the Royal Red Cross. 

—The wife of President Eliot, of Harvard, has recently 
surprised her friends by returning to the amateur theatrical 
stage, where she once shone a star. Before her marriage 
she was, as Miss Hopkinson, a member of the Cambridge 
Dramatic Club, and was a favorite actress. For nearly 
fifteen years Mrs. Eliot has refused to act, but her recent 
success proved that her old-time gift has not deserted her. 
Mrs. Eliot is about forty-five years old. 

—Dr. Koch’s enormous correspondence is entirely in 
charge of his wife, who permits no other calls to interfere 
with her duties as her husband’s secretary. 

—Miss May Robeson, the bright young actress who made 
a success in the réle of a maid in Nerves, adds to her regular 
profession the business of designing theatre souvenirs. She 
has been the author of all those given at various places of 
amusement in this city during the season just closing. 

—Meissonier was one of the many men who pay great 
attention to the care of their hands. His were beautiful in 
shape, and they were frequently treated by a manicure, who, 
besides keeping the nails in order, was wont to massage the 
artist’s hands and exercise their muscles, so that all should 
develop equally. 

—Mrs. General Custer said farewell for the summer to a 
limited number of her friends ata charming tea given her on 
the afternoon of Tuesday the 21st of April, by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler and Mrs. Boudinot Keith (Dora Wheeler) at their 
charming home on East Twenty-seventh Street. Mrs. Custer 
sails for Europe on the Britannic May 13th, and will prob- 
ably spend several months in travel abroad. Her last sum- 
mer’s journeying in the West verifying literary data proved 
very fatiguing, and she feels a complete rest and change will 
be necessary before she can finish her researches in early 
pioneer history. 

—The cotton-planting contest offered to its readers, and 
to all children everywhere, by HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is 
exciting a great deal of interest in juvenile circles. The boy 
or girl writes to HARPER’s YOUNG PropLe for cotton seed, 
which arrives in Gue time, together with full instructions 
and conditions. Having planted the seed, and tended and 
raised the plant, the young cotton-grower is invited to send 
in a written history of his experience. One hundred prizes 
are to be the reward of the one hundred planters who write 
the most complete and accurate reports. There is uo doubt 
that again, among young people at least, ‘‘ Cotton is King.” 

—The great Western educational institutions are not be- 
hind those of the East in their recognition of woman's work. 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, well known for her years of 
good work in literary, philanthropic, and educational fields, 
has held for two years the Professorship of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Denver. The chair has recently 
received an endowment of $50,000 from ex-Governor Evans, 
President of the Board of Trustees, and though Mrs. Dick- 
inson’s health forbade her to resume her work this year, the 
chair has been named the Mary Lowe Dickinson Chair of 
Belles Lettres. Mrs. Dickinson did not need this well-de- 
served honor to prove to her friends throughout the country 
her life-long interest and service in the cause of education. 
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PARLOR FORTUNE 
TELLING. 


| | gen a so much lends 
4 enchantment to the hours 
or wings them to merry flight 
as fortune-telling. And partic 
ularly fascinating is the art of 
foretelling the future through 
the medium of palm-reading 
When a bright girl who has 
the faculty of reve: ling charac- 
ter and prophesying the future 
by inspecting the hand is in a 
drawing-room, the hostess need 
not fear for the pleasure of her 
guests, for the fair magician 
will take care of beaux and 
belles alike, leading them on to 
happy marriages and boundless 
wealth (for no real fortune 
teller ever forgets matrimony 
and money). Nor will the 
young people alone be anxious 
to learn what is written in the 
palms of the hands, for more or 
less superstition lingers with us 
all. And what if there has 
been a small error regarding 
character-reading, or a trifling 
discrepancy relative to past 
events, one happy guess will 
cause all such mistakes to be 
forgotten: and besides, the ne- 
cessity for verification is sel- 
dom urgent. Palmistry is not 
altogether pastime, any more 
than divination is altogether 
jugglery, for no hand is exact- 
ly like another hand; the inter- 
section of the lines, the stars, 
the mounts, the texture, really 
do supply a guide to the char- 
acter of the owner. And if, 
added to the knowledge of 
hand-reading, you are a student 
of the face—and every one is 
more or less a physioguomist— 
you will arrive at fairly correct 
conclusions 

Palmistry is linked with as 
trology: the first finger belongs 
to Jupiter, the middle to Sat- 
urn, the third is the Sun, the 
small finger is Mercury; Venus 
is in the thick part below the 
thumb, the plain of Mars is di- 
rectly under the mount of Mer- 
cury, the moon controls all be- 
neath the kingdom of Mars. 
This link between the planets 
and the hand was arbitrary; 
astronomers distributed deities 
among the planets, and the 
planets were supposed to par- 
take of the nature of the gods, 
and to influence life. 

Palmistry also depends on 
analogy and symbolism. Every 
mark on the hand has some 





mystical meaning. A star de 
notes success, barred lines indi- 
sate obstacles; where several 
parallel lines are formed instead 
of one, they show a variety of 
pursuits, instead of force only 
in one direction. If lines are 
long, gently curved, and red, 
they indicate a gentle dispo- 
sition; if you have a special 
talent, there will surely be a 
perpendicular line from the 
base of the hand toward the 
fingers; this line is sometimes 
doubled. Long tapering fin 
gers indicate high mental qual- 
ities, a love of the arts, a thirst 
for knowledge, and strength 
of memory, while the contrary 
shows a tendency to rapid 
progress at first, only to be 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For GIRL FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LL, Figs. 7-15 
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followed by failure in all in- 
tellectual undertakings. Peo- 
ple with short fingers are apt 
to be impulsive; if they are 
very short, they indicate lack 
of tact. Long-fingered peo- 
ple go into detail, and are 
punctiliously careful about 
trifles. Twisted fingers with 
short nails show tyranny and 
a worrying temperament. If 
fingers fit closely together, 
their owner is apt to be ava- 
ricious; if smooth, they indi- 
cate indiscretion and talka- 
tiveness. But if twisted and 
showing spaces between, the 
person is sympathetic and 
generous. Sensitiveness is 
shown by the small fleshy pro- 
tuberances, which stand out 


Fig. 2.—Dress FOR GIRL FROM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD 


[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 45-53. 
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Frock FoR GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 

YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Figs. 58 and 59. 
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from the curved surface of the 
finger-tips. If your fingers are 
broad, you will love things for 
their practical uses; your taste 
will be for industries, mechan 
ics, commerce. If your finger 
tips are square, you will be fond 
of literature, logic, language 
you will be inclined to theorize, 
and you will have respect for 
authority. The joints of the 
fingers have an importance, so 
they too must be carefully ex 
amined, Indeed, no one part 
of the hand can be taken alone; 
a joint or a line or a mount 
may so change the meaning 
of what you have already ob 
served, as to greatly modify 
your conclusions. Conic fin 
gers show a love for the heau 
tiful, the ideal and romantic, 
but the well-developed joints 
may add moral force, as also 
does a large thumb. Hands 
that are always white, regard 
less of temperature, tell of self 
ishness and conceit, lack of 
sympathy for the sorrows of 
others. Soft hands tell of a 
lazy, lethargic temperament; 
hard hands show a love of ex 
ercise and labor. Soft hands 
indicate tenderness rather than 
fidelity, while hard hands indi 
cate true love, but not much 
tenderness or passion. Smooth- 
ness of the hands shows delica 
cy of mind. A wrinkled hand, 
if soft, shows sensitiveness; if 
hard, irritability. Pale lines in 
a hand show a phlegmatic dis- 
position, in a man amounting 
to effeminacy. 

Each mount is of as much 
import as are the indications 
found on the fingers. On the 
mount of Jupiter you will learn 
of honor, ambition, religion. If 
it is very large it shows tyranny 
and ostentation; if small, idle 
ness, egoism, vulgarity. <A 
cross found on this mount will 
tell of a happy marriage; if a 
star is found as well, the mar- 
riage will be wealthy, and sat- 
isfactory to the highest degree. 
A spot on this mount shows 
ignominy and dishonor. 

The mount of Saturn, which 
is at the base of the second fin 
ger, tells of caution, credulous 
ness, timidity. If very large, 
the individual will be melan- 
choly, quiet, and morbid. A 
solitary line on this mount in 
dicates bad fortune 
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T= persistently disagreeable weather 
we have had gre¢ atly retarded the ap- 
pearance of spring costumes, and up to 
this fashions have been in a state of chaos, 
from which the principal features are 
only gradually being evolved. The most 
prominent article at the present moment 
is the cape, which is most often made of 
cété de cheval, a ribbed wool. Later it will 
be of bengaline and veloutine. In shape 
it approaches more and more nearly to 
the Venetian cape worn by cavaliers of 
an earlier day, a style which comports 
with the utmost simplicity, and yet is 
capable of the richest ornamentation. 
Unfortunately the shoulders of capes, as 
well as of the smaller wraps, continue 
ungracefully high, and are sometimes 
ornamented in a manner calculated to 
still further emphasize their prominence. 
Lace capes are being prepared for mid- 
summer, trimmed with ribbons, black or 
colored, both in short wraps which ex- 
tend only just beyond the waist, and in 
long flowing garments that reach the 
knee. The latter is an awkward garment 
to manage, in my opinion, and prettier 
than it is the shorter cape-mantle, flat in 
the back, ample about the arms, and with 
narrow fronts, between which are medium 
long scarf ends of lace trimmed with jet. 

A charming house dress for a fashion- 
able young woman which I have just seen 
making is of pale hydrangea-colored cash- 
mere, bordered with gold satin ribbon. 
The front is arranged in round pleats 
confined by a belt; the sleeves are of 
white crépon lined with hydrangea silk, 
with two puffs ai the wrist; the collar, 
perpendicular Russian bretelles, belt, and 
wristbands are all of gold satin ribbon. 
On mary corsages the ornamentation is 
concentrated about the sleeves. Epau 
lettes of jet and passementerie are in- 
creasing in number. The armholes are 
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The mount of the Sun, when prominent, insures 
success, genius, pride, eloquence. If the mount is 
extremely large, wealth, extravagance, luxury. A 
single line on this mount means glory. ‘ 


Below the little finger on the outside of the hand 
we look for the mount of Mercury, and there learn 
of invention, speculation, agility. Excess of this 
mount indicates cunning, treache sry, and falsehood. 

Below this mount we find Mars, which, if very 
prominent, shows the owner to be brusque and vio- 
lent; if it is small, look out for cowardice and mean- 
ness 

The mount of the Moon, which is found lower 
still, denotes a love of the mysterious; those 
sessing this mount to a high degree are also inclined 
to revery, as well as to idleness. They are likewise 
capricious, changeful, and irritable. In hard hands 
you will also read discontent and fanaticism. 

The most important of all the lines on the hand is 
the line of life. If long, clear, and straight, it shows 
long life and good character; if pale and broad, the 
indications are ill health and a weak disposition; if 
thick and red, the owner is apt to be violent to bru 
tality; if varying in thickness, this will show a fitful 
and high temper. 

The greatest caution must be used by any reader 
of the hand, and before even a pretension is made 
to judge character or to foretell the future, much J 
careful study of the many books on this subject IH Wh} 
should be given. ‘The student must learn from dif- ' ih CA 
ferent authorities, as well as by thoughtful study 
and comparison for himself. Many rules must be 
applied, and there are many conflic ting forces to har- 
monize. The hand is of the utmost importance in 
human economy. Aristotle denominated it ‘the 
organ of the After the murder of Cicero 
at Caicta, not only his head but also his hands were 
exhibited in the Roman Forum. The homologies 
have been traced between the human hand and 
the paws of the brute creation, and it has been 
proved that to man alone was the perfect hand giv- 
en, exquisite in beau- 
ty as well as para- 
mount in useful- 
ness. 

Palmistry is an old 
science. As early as 
the year 1504 there 
was a book publish- 
ed in the city of 
London on The Art 
of Foretelling the Fu- 
ture Events by In- 
spection of the Hand. 
It has been asserted 
that Homer wrote on 
the lines of the hand. 
Probably most peo- 
ple are familiar with 
the verse assigned by 
the superstitious as 
Scriptural warrant 
for indulging in this 
popular art: Job, F 2 
xxxvii., 7, ‘‘ He seal- a 
eth the hand of every 
man, that all may 
know His work.” 
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sometimes trimmed with a deep fringe, 
and frequently with a lace epaulette, in 
which event there may also be a pointed 
collar and deep cuffs of lace, and perhaps 
also a half-belt of lace, sometimes as deep 
as a corselet. Lace trimmings are to be 
much used for light summer dresses, for 
foulards and challies. 

The preference for open jacket cor 
sages has given rise to numbers of inteéri- 
made of light-tinted silk 
muslins, of crépe de Chine, and of surah 
Thus there are blouse fronts with a j ibot, 
and fichu fronts of crossed folds with a 
large cravat, the ends of which descend 
to the waist and are there held by a rib- 
bon cross-piece. A novelty is the Cleo 
patra blouse, loose-fronted, slightly draped 
across, with a high flaring collar, from ail 
around which emerges a frilled heading. 
There are fichus of square-meshed net 
trimmed with lace. One very simple 
collarette is simply a long strip of net on 
which two rows of frilled lace are set half 
an inch apart; this is passed around the 
neck, fastened with a clasp or jewel at the 
throat, then the ends are carried down to 
the waist. Jabots of silk muslin are ex 
ceedingly popular, and though lace ja- 
bots begin to rival them, they hold their 
own. Maize and sulphur are favorite 
colors for corsage trimmings of silk mus 
lin and crépe gauze. When warm wea- 
ther sets in, those to whom the high close 
officer’s collar becomes irksome will cut 
down the throats of their bodices a trifle, 
and in such open-throated dresses also 
there will be fichu fronts of white or of 
light-colored tissue. For the theatre and 
for spring evening receptions there are 
very elegant capelines, light but sufficient 
ly clinging, of pale tinted surah covered 
with lace. These are in the shape of the 
Kate Greenaway hood which has been 
popular for little girls, with a high crown, 
and a rounded cape that is fastened un- 
der a knot of ribbon. The capeline is 
profusely trimmed with lace. Long 
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Fig. 2.—Gown with EmBromwEeRED Bow-KNors.—FRONT. 
See Fig. 5.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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scarfs of black lace or of black net edged 
with lace are again worn tied about the neck. 

Gold passementerie and gold and jewelled 
embroideries are much used on the demi- 
season hats which precede the flower-decked 
straw hats, and wil! be worn on cool days of 
summer, A small toque will have a gold 
embroidered crown and a ‘‘tour” with an 
aigrette to match. Square-meshed gold net 
is a novelty for capotes, which is also used, 
as gold-lace is too, for ruches which may 
cither encircle a crown or form the entire 
crown, and there are many gold-spangled 
Changeable ribbons with metallic de- 
signs are the favorite novelty for trimming 
hats, 

Parasols continue large, and those for the 
beginning of the season are of dark colors or 
of subdued plaids, with at most an @ jour 
insertion of black lace or a vine of embroid 
ery in colors. ‘The less expensive parasols 
have metal handles of bright or oxidized sil 
ver or gilt, with striped or undulated knobs 
or a crook, while among the more costly va 
ricties there are many ivory handles covered 
with carving, with Oriental birds’ heads with 
jewelled eyes, bunches of green grapes, and 
numerous other designs. ‘The Dresden por- 
cclain handle, especially if ancient’ and gen- 
uine, is considered the most refined choice. 

The convenient short watch chains are 
giving way before the long ‘‘ rosary” chain, 
which is a fine-meshed chain with a small 
ball or a pearl at regular intervals 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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PETITE MANRQUISE, SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
See illustration on page 381. 


Ww. may question, we may counsel, we 

may hold to an ideal of to-day, we may 
think her 

‘Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches,’ 

we may know she is too delicate a trifle for 
love to touch or pain to stir—and then, when 
we have said it aliand thought it all, we will 
bend to her and bow to her because we can 
not help it. 

And for all that poets have sung and men 
have written of her, why should we try to 
resist her? She is grace; she is daintiness; 
she is charm; she is the spirit of light laugh- 
ter and gay youth, of tireless pleasure, and of 
that nameless something ‘‘lent of blood and 
courtly grace.” Out of her eyes, too, if one 
jooks, shines the woman's soul, and round 
her lips plays the woman’s smile, less lovely 
—are they ?—because beauty lurks within 
them, or wealth has made a settling. 

We are, very many of us, even while we 
make bungling efforts over our own cos- 
tumes, apt to look askance at what fashion 
and delicacy of adornment have done for 
other women. We question sometimes too, 
alas! the motives and the depths of those 
who bear no mark of toil about them. For to 
many earnest souls the pursuit of beauty in 
so minor a matter as fashion seems altogeth- 
er trifling. But beauty, even in adornment, 
belongs by right, it seems, tosome. They do 
not seek it; it clings to them; isa part of them, 
as the perfume is of the rose. Of two things 
they instinctively choose the most beautiful ; 
and,more than that,they themselves lend their 
own grace and charm to their apparel. What 
could an angular, unsympathetic, and hard 
nature do for this delicate costume? What 
could it do for her? Each would destroy the 
other. 
insensible were some loud-voiced and harsh- 
featured woman to array herself in this way! 

For this dress was not made for a work-a- 
day world. There is a suggestion of dalli- 
ance and delight in all its shimmering sur- 
faces, a certain airiness, trifling even, as 
though all pleasure and pain were to be 
touched very lightly, very daintily, lest a 
drop of reality might be stirred! And how 
the staff, with its delicate ribbon, helps this 
effect! Some other person's necessity, a toy, 
a support to be played with, adorned with 
bright color, trifled with, and only leaned 
upon when grace bends with it! 

The fascination of this dress has been irre- 
sistible, outlasting the waste of centuries. At 
every costume ball it is revived. Painters 
pose their models in it, poets write verses to 
it, and moralists preach against its vanity. 
We see it reproduced everywhere. It has be- 
come a type. But not often is it given with 
so lovely and lovable a face as that which 
looks out at us from the illustration. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE MASTER'S SIDE. 


Gace began our imprisonment in New- 
gate, a place vile and intolerable to those 

who cannot afford to pay the exorbitant fees 

of the better side; noisome and stinking even 

on that side, with its close yard, which no 

fresh air seems to reach, and its wards reek- 

ing with the fumes of beer, punch, fried 
* Begun in Hazren’s Bazak No. 8. Vol. XXIV. 
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onions, toasted herrings, and all the odors 
that hang about a kitchen where the sluts 
never open the windows. We began this 
first period of captivity in the first week of 
the month of June; it lasted until the third 
week of October; we spent the whole of the 
summer and the autumn of the year 1793 with- 
in the walls of Newgate, where there is never 
a green leaf or flower, and the sun only falls 
upon the yards to make the foul air hot and 
to increase the power of the smells. Looking 
back at that time, I marvel how we endured 
it for so long. But we were young; we ex- 
pected every day that we should be called 
up for trial; we were in good heart, and with 
the help of George’s money we were in good 
case, well fed, and as well lodged as the 
place allows 

We presently changed the quarters into 
which we were thrust at first for a more 
commodious room on the second floor, where 
we enjoyed better air and more light. This 
room we shared with our fellow- prisoners 
the Templar and the Oxonian. I need say 
but little of these two young men, our com- 
panions in misfortune. The former was a 
brave and ardent youth, all for action, and 
would have pulled the whole Constitution of 
Great Britain to the ground and set fire to 
the wreck, in order to establish the Republic, 
which he thought would prove to be the 
Kingdom of Heaven itself. The latter was 
one who desired a Revolution chiefly, I be- 
lieve, out of pity for the poor and oppressed. 
To him the destruction of King, Church, 
and Lords meant the introduction on a stable 
basis of universal virtue—the reign of the 
Christ, whose example he would fain see 
followed, while he professed not to believe 
in Him. He readily made verses better than 
any I had ever before read, and his poetry, 
like his talk, was full of noble aspirations for 
universal happiness. It is by such aspira- 
tions, whether we own that they are due to 
a Divine Exemplar or. not, that the soul is 
uplifted; it is also by such aspirations’ that 
humanity is advanced. This man, so noble 
and generous, whose thoughts were always 
far above the world, they expelled from Ox- 
ford and tried for high treason. I suppose 
it could not be helped, but I now understand 
that such a one ought to have been allowed 
to say what he pleased; he should have been 
set in a fair garden and ordered to write, to 
speak, to meditate, to teach and delight 
mankind. He was a Prophet, who knew 
what should be, and in time (we hope) shall 
be; but he thought that merely to state the 
case was to command reform. In appear- 
ance he was tall and fair; his head was small, 
but beautifully shaped; his eyes were bright 
and large; his eager mouth was always trem- 
bling in response to his thoughts; his laugh 
was ready; his rage and scorn against oppres- 
sion and injustice were readier than his 
laugh. 

We were waiting our trial for high trea- 
son. It seemed certain that we should be 
committed, and that we must expect a heavy 
sentence, even a capital sentence. Nay, in 
our case, a capital conviction was likely. 
Yet (a thing which one would not expect), 
after a day or two, this probability caused us 
no uneasiness at all. Iam now able to un- 
derstand the insensibility with which the 
fellows on the felons’ side, who were all 
most certainly going to be flogged, or hanged, 
or transported, await their fate; it is because 
the mind (even the mind of one of the better 
sort) cannot endure the continual contempla- 
tion of impending misery and pain. We 
call not the young man insensate because he 
laughs and sings and lightly makes love; yet 
he knows very well that the years which 
quickly pass (alas! how quickly!) will soon 
bring with them old age, disease, and death. 
It is much the same with the poor wretches 
in prison ; they know they are going to be pun. 
ished—they will suffer the agony of the lash 
or the torture of the gallows—yet not to-day, 
not to-day; therefore they sing and drink. 

Not today. Therefore we laughed and 
sang, and made ourselves as happy as we 
could. Prisoners though we were, you might 
have sought outside in vain for four more 
cheerful companions. We kept the ward 
like a ship, having stated times for turning 
in, getting up, washing the floor, making 
the beds, cooking the meals, and everything, 
each man taking his turn and developing 
dexterity in the various household tasks pre- 
viously unsuspected. Who, for instance, 
would have believed that the Poet should 
show a hand so light with the ham and 
eggs and the frying-pan? Who could have 
suspected George of genius in discovering 
when the steak was done to a turn, or, as 
they say, done to a cow’s thumb? In the 
evening, over a glass of wine, we talked. 
Heavens! how in those days we talked! 
With what enthusiasm! with what wild 
hopes! with what ardor for the perfecting of 
mankind! What virtues, what heroism, what 
glories, lay, before our imaginations, in the 
Republic of the future (the universal Repub- 
lic of Peace), when every race should rule 
itself, and there should be no more king or 
wars; when ambition should cease, and— 
See. The old talk returns to me. It is five- 
and-twenty years ago and more, yet again my 
heart leaps up and my blood quickens, and 
the old joy of anticipation comes back to me. 
I believe no longer that this or that form of 
government can create the virtue of unself- 
ishness. I know that great and many and 
various are the dangers of Republican rule, 
yet still I think that under that rule the way 
of man’s advance is the easiest and the most 
likely to be taken; and still I think that the 
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best chance for the future of the world is al- 
ways to hold up the banner of Republican 
equality. This comes of baving been twen- 
ty years of age when the Bastile fell. The 
young men of the present have no such 
opinions, 

In. one respect we were all four alike. 
Namely, that we were all cast off by our own 
people. Of all the prisoners in Newgate we 
were the most abandoned by our friends. 
No one came to see us. To our letters there 
was no reply; we received no reproaches; we 
were cut off like so many black sheep. I 
wrote, for my own part, letters to my father 
and to the Prebendary explaining how—by 
what reading and meditation—I had arrived 
at political convictions of which, I was 
aware, they couid not approve. I informed 
them how I was led insensibly to taking an 
active part in the propagation of ideas which 
seemed to me reasonable in argument and 
beneficial in their practical application. With 
this object 1 became a member, and even the 
Secretary, of an association or club connect- 
ed with the well-known Corresponding So- 
ciety; that our proceedings were always, 
save on one occasion, conducted in order, and 
that no disturbance or riot had been sanc- 
tioned or approved by myself or by the mod- 
erate members of the Club. I concluded 
with expressing my submission to their dis- 
pleasure, and begging forgiveness. In fact, 
my letters were as respectful, I am sure, and 
as submissive, as any parent could desire. 
At the same time I did not pretend to be 
ashamed of my opinions, or to have changed 
them in consequence of imprisonment. — Fi- 
nally, I begged of my father to communicate 
news of Sylvia, and I sent a most tender 
message to my, mother. 

No answer came to either of those letters. 

Our only visitor during the first part of our 
imprisonment was the man Quellet, our at- 
torney. He came daily to the prison in 
search of new clients, and would willingly 
converse with us, partly because he had ob- 
tained, as I have told you, the job of defend- 
ing the Templar and the Oxonian on the same 
terms as myself, namely a hundred guineas for 
each; partly in the hope of bringing George 
into his net on the same terms; partly be- 
cause he generally found a bottle of wine in 
our ward; and though so thin and dried up, 
to outward appearance, he was a great toper 
when the opportunity favored him. As soon 
as he had got three or four glasses down his 
throat, his conversation began to turn upon 
his favorite topic, the tricks and turns by 
which he and his friends sought continually 
to baflle justice and to secure the escape of a 
criminal. Sometimes (but this was lofty 
treatment) there would be a flaw in the in- 
dictment; generally, he sought to destroy or 
to pervert the evidence. Once, as he bouast- 
ed, he caused a pocket to be picked of a cer- 
tain letter without which the case would fall 
to pieces; the recollection of this feat caused 
him the most profound satisfaction, as much 
as if it had been a good action. At other 
times he sent the principal witness into the 
box so drunk that he could say nothing; or 
he bribed the witnesses to contradict them- 
selves, to mix up events and dates, to declare 
that on a pitch-dark night there was a full 
moon, and so on. He never failed every 
day to assure us all three that he had our 
case well in hand, and could foretell, on his 
professional reputation, our certain acquittal, 
Perhaps we believed him. Whether we be- 
lieved him or not, we were all, I can certify, 
of good heart. Nay, though we knew that 
George, who would engage no lawyer, was 
certain to be found guilty and to be con- 
demned, we ceased to concern ourselves 
about him. His impending fate had no ter- 
rors for us, any more than it had for him, I 
have already explained the reasons of this 
apparent insensibility. It is, in short, quite 
true that at this time our position affected 
not our spirits one whit. We joked and 
laughed; we feasted; we talked and argued 
as if we had been in the back parlor among 
the Snugs; and we even made the evenings 
merry with the singing of songs. 

At first, we daily expected to welcome 
other members of our Sublime Society. The 
Chairman, for example. Surely the Chair- 
man was a more important member than the 
Secretary. As I have already explained, the 
Chairman had the good sense to be entered 
under a false name and to live in another 
quarter of the town, therefore he could not 
be found. Or there was Richard Archer. 
Of all our members, none was more danger- 
ous than Richard Archer. And the minute- 
book of the Society, which had been seized, 
showed this. Why was not Archer arrest- 
ed? And many others there were; the 
tradesmen and méchanics who formed our 
rank and file. It had, however, been re- 
solved to pass them over, and to make an 
example of none but the most prominent. 
Yet why not arrest Richard Archer? 

And at the outset we expected daily to be 
upon trial in a week or two. We knew no- 
thing about the delays of lawyers, especially 
of Crown lawyers. They had usin custody. 
Very well. That once secured, the rest could 
follow at their leisure. And in the end it 
was not till near the beginning of November 
that we were brought out to stand our trial. 
We were kept five months waiting. I sub- 
mit that this is not just to prisoners, guilty or 
not guilty. They should be tried within a 
week or two of their committal. Our own 

-ase, however, was not so hard as that of 
Henry Yorke, tried at the York Assizes two 
years later. The poor wretch languished in 


gaol for fifteen months before the Govern- 
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ment brought him forth for trial. I suppose, 
therefore, that we should be thankful for our 
speedy despatch. 

Richard Archer, then, was not arrested. 
We supposed, knowing that he was deeper in 
the business than anybody else, that he had 
been able to give the runners the slip. He 
might have enlisted, or have volunteered for 
the navy; or he might have gone away into 
the country—anyhow, he had clearly escaped, 
a thing for which we were glad, though I, 
for one, loved him not, and George had quite 
forgotten his short and fervid friendship for 
this strange and moody man. 

1 was, however, uneas¥ in my mind con- 
cerning Sylvia, of whom we heard nothing. 
Not so George. Unshaken in his belief that 
his own disappearance (that is, his death) was 
necessary for the recovery ot his mistress, he 
remained persuaded that if she was not yet 
perfectly recovered, that happy event would 
quickly follow—after the trial and the subse- 
quent proceedings, which he contemplated 
without the least horror. 1 think I see him 
now, sitting with his legs stretched out, a 
great figure of a man, his kindly face smiling, 
his eyes calm‘and serious. 

‘* Why,” he said, ** her recovery is already 
prepared for her. The Lord hath so ordered 
it. Truly, 1 would rather live for Sylvia 
than die for her. Butif she can no longer so 
much as endure the sight of me, why should 
I desire to live? Take courage, Nevill. Syl- 
via is yet neither better nor worse. When I 
have obeyed the will of the Lord and am 
gone, she will immediately pick up her spirits 
and begin tomend. More; she will have for- 
gotten me except as an old playfellow. She 
will never know that I was made to die for 
her. And she will marry some other man, 
more worthy of her. She is a pious soul, 
and, I think, should marry some minister of 
the Gospel.” 

These things he said not once, but many 
times, and always with great seriousness, and 
as one who believed every word of what he 
said. Now, after three or four weeks of 
prison, I, who could not share in this belief, 
could no longer endure the suspense. Since 
no letter addressed to my father received any 
reply, I bethought me of my old friend the 
Wise Woman of the Precinct. The go-be- 
tween, the secret messenger, 1s always the old 
woman. ‘To her I sent, beggiug her to come 
to the prison. This she did very willingly, 
finding, as her kind commonly do, a singular 
pleasure in contemplating men about to die, 
or to be transported, or flogged, or in any 
other way under punishment. ‘This pleasure 
is not altogether confined to herclass. I have 
heard of a gentleman of high rank and noble 
family who would run over the whole of Eu- 
rope only to see a man broken on the wheel 
or tortured. ‘Tliereupon.Margery came, look- 
ing about her with the greatest curiosity, and 
regarding George especially with peculiar in- 
terest, as one Who could not possibly escape. 
When she had done holding up her hands, 
and crying out on the barbarity of the law 
in cooping up four such goodly young gentle- 
men, and when she had refreshed herself in 
the manner which most she loved, I asked 
her about Sylvia. 

saw her yesterday,” said Margery. 
“‘Sheis much the same. Since you left home 
she neither mends nor worsens. She remains 
the same. If you speak to her, she replies. 
If you ask her to stand up, to sit down, to 
walk, or to eat, she does it. But she takes no 
interest in anything. Her mind is clouded. 
She weeps no more. I think she has for- 
gotten everything.” 

**What did | say?” cried George, with 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Why—so she has really for- 
gotten. Nothing could be better, When I 
am gone—” 

*“You won't go,” the wise woman inter- 
rupted him. ‘* ‘They say in the Precinct that 
you must be hanged. Everybody else may 
escape, butnot you. They are bound to hang 
you because you led the riot, That is what 
they say. Not so, however. The rope is 
not yet twisted that will strangle you, and the 
tree is not yet planted that shall be your gal- 
lows. No, young gentleman. Beeasy. Syl- 
via will mend, and you shall escape the gal 
lows. ‘This is not common witchcraft. Those 
who cause may cure; they may even prolong 
the spell; but they cannot destroy. And all 
shall fall again upon their own heads, Oh! 
you shall learn—you shall find out. The 
wise woman knows something, after all, 
though she cannot set you free, nor can she 
bring a remedy to the poor young lady.” 

Strange that George should in his madness 
prove right. Sylvia was no worse. Why, 
this was what he said! Was George Bayssal- 
lance also among the prophets? 

Then weasked her after the elders, Every- 
body knew, she said, that the Lieutenant re- 
fused to speak of his son, and that Mr. Co- 
mines said openly that he had no longer a 
son. So much one expected, I sent, how- 
ever, a letter privately to my mother,to which 
I presently received a letter by the same mes- 
senger, and so two hearts were lightened. 

Before our wise woman went away I in- 
quired cautiously after Richard Archer. She 
looked at me suspiciously, 

‘* What do you know about Richard Arch- 
er?” she ened, quickly. 

‘“Why, I know that he is—well—organist 
and school-master.” 

She still looked suspicious. 

‘* What more should I know? Where has 
he gone to?” 

‘*Where should he go? He still teaches 
school and makes the music.” 

“ Stull tenches school?” 
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“Why not?” 

The wise woman did not know everything. 
So much was certain. But Archer still to 
continue at his business! Why, he was the 
most fiery of all our club, more ticry than the 
Poet even. He it was who planned the riot, 
he who put George on to be its leader, he 
was the most guilty of all. And yet the Gov- 
ernment, which had in the books of the club 
clear proof of this, did not arrest him. What 
could this mean? We were soon to find out. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TRUE BILL. 

Tue delays of the law in bringing a pris- 
oner up for trial are in one sense wisely or- 
dered in the prisoner’s interest, so that no- 
thing shall be done in a hurry or in a passion. 
But they add greatly to the horrors of a trial. 

In our case we were arrested in May, we 
were not tried until the end of Octoher. I 
have said that we managed to preserve a 
show of cheerfulness during the summer, 
though the air of « prison in August suffo- 
cates. In September we learned that a Spe- 
cial Commission of Oyer and Terminer had 
been issued under the Great Seal to inquire 
of certain Treasons and Misprisons of Trea- 
son within the County of Middlesex. This 
brought the nature of the case home to us. 

George alone remained unaffected. ‘‘ So,” 
he said, “I began to think that they had for- 
gotten us. Well, the sooner the better.” 

Three weeks later the Special Commission 
was opened, on Thursday, the 12th day of 
September, at the Session House, in Clerk- 
enwell. It shows the temper of that Govern- 
ment at the time, and their apprehensions as 
to the extent of the danger, that so much im- 
portance should be attached to a little insig- 
nificant club and to a petty riot. But as I 
have already shown, no one knew how wide- 
spread were the meshes of the Correspond- 
ing Society or the magnitude of the Con- 
spiracy. The President of the Commission 
was none other than the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir James Eyre. With him sat the Lord 
Chief Baron of her Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer, Sir Archibald Macdonald; Sir Beau- 
mont Hotham, Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer; Sir Francis Buller, Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas; Sir Nash Cross, 
Justice in the Court of King’s Bench; Sir 
Soulden Lawrence, also Justice in the Court 
of King’s Bench. With these great poten- 
tates of the Law sat also many Justices of 
the Peace. So great was the importance at- 
tached to four simple young men; such hon- 
or was done to the Sublime Society of the 
Snugs to which they belonged; so mighty 
was the alarm caused by the shouting of a 
hundred disorderly lads through the City of 
London on a Sunday-afternoon. After the 
Commission had been duly read, the Sheriff 
proceeded to deliver the panel of the Grand 
Jury. ‘This was called over, and the Jury, 
twenty-one in number; all of them gentlemen 
of position and character, were duly sworn. 

This done, Chief Justice Eyre delivered 
his charge to the Grand Jury. 

I have since read this address, which, I 
doubt not, contained the whole law. The 
Grand Jury have wothing to do but to fol- 
low the directiong of the Judge when he lays 
down or expounds the law. It is not for an 
unlearned person like myself to presume 
even to question the law as laid down in that 
charge. I would only point out, however, 
that when the Judge had delivered himself 
of the following passage, no other course was 
possible for the Jury but to find a true bill; 
aud thatif such is the law, it clearly appears 
that every person desirous of any change or 
reformation is compassing the King’s de- 
struction. I am no lawyer, but if this is 
law, where is the liberty of which we boast? 

‘*A project to bring the people together in 
convention, in imitation of those national 
conventions which we have heard of in 
France, in order to usurp the Government of 
the country, and any one step taken toward 
bringing it about, such as, for instance, con- 
sultations, promoting of committees to con- 
sider of the means, acting on those commit- 
tees, would be a case of no difficulty. For 
it would be the clearest high treason; it 
would be compassing and imagining the 
King’s death, and not only his death, but the 
death and destruction of all order, religion, 
laws, all property, all security for the lives 
and liberties of the King’s subjects.” 

After the delivery of the charge, the Sher- 
iff handed into Court the panel of the Petit 
Jurors. 

On Monday, October the 7th, after sitting 
and deliberating for twenty-six days, during 
which they heard the principal part of the 
evidence, the Grand Jury returned their ver- 
dict. As for us, during this time, we only 
heard that the proceedings were being held, 
and had no voice or say in the matter at all. 
I am astonished, 1 now that I have read the 
Chief Justice’s charge, that there should have 
been any delay at all, because, knowing the 
facts of the case, I should myself, had I been 
on the Grand Jury, have returned a verlict 
in a quarter of an hour. 

The Grand Jury then, nearly four weeks 
after the Chief Justice had charged them, re- 
turned a true bill for high treason against 
the following: First, George Williams, Chair- 
man or President of the Club or Association 
called the Sublime Society of Snugs, not yet 
in custody. You have already heard that 
this prudent person, who was entered in our 
Society under a false name, and lived in quite 
another quarter of the town, escaped detec- 
tion and was never brought to trial. Next, 
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against George Baysallance, of the Oak Apple 
Dock, Redriff, owner of the aforesaid dock, 
formerly third mate on board the JHooghly, 
East Indiaman; Nevill Comines, Clerk in the 
Majesty’s Office of the Admiralty; John 
Campbell Power (this is the young man whom 
we called the Templar), of the Inner Temple, 
student-at-law; and Arthur Hallett, late of 
Merton College, Oxford, gentleman—all for 
high treason. 

Our attorney came to tell us this news. 
He rubbed his hands and nodded his head, 
‘Joyful news, I call it, gentlemen, because 
your trial cannot now be any longer delayed, 
ana with your trial will come your freedom; 
that is ”—he looked at George and shook his 
head—‘‘the freedom of those who use the 
weapons of defence which Providence has 
put into their hands. I say Providence, 
gentlemen, who has found for you one ac- 
— with the stratagems of the law; who 

s also a stickler for the Church, and a pew 
elie in the church of St. Clement Danes 
For those, I say, who disdain not to use this 
weapon thus providentially placed ready to 
their hands—I say that this intelligence, 
which would dash the spirits of others, should 
be considered joyful.” 

Very like—very like,” 
will all be acquitted, lads. 
ter for you.” 

‘*But you, my dear sir—you—you—the 
most guilty of all—it is not yet too late,” 
cried the attorney. ‘‘ Evennow there is time. 


said George. ‘‘ You 
So much the bet- 


What! A thousand ways are open—” 
‘“No,” said George. ‘One way alone is 
open. Man, trouble me no more.” 


For the moment Mr. Quellet desisted. 
There was a look in George’s face which 
commanded obedience. He sat down by the 
fire in silence; while the attorney, drinking 
a glass of wine—say, rather, a bottle of wine— 
proceeded, as usual, to boast of his tricks. 
One trick of his he did not relate; namely, 
that of bribing the turnkeys with a percent- 
age or commission on all moneys he obtained 
from prisoners who employed him at their 
suggestion. Nor did he warn us—though he 
must have known all along—that nothing he 
could do would be of the slightest avail in 
our case, of which the facts were indisputable. 
Yet he took three hundred and fifty guineas 
from us—that is, from George—for pre- 
tending to conduct a defence where there 
was no defence possible. ’Tis the trade of 
a fox. 

Then for a week we heard nothing more. 
But a heavy load lay upon our spirits. We 
laughed no more, nor did we sing. On Sun- 
day, when we attended the service in the 
chapel, I trembled, thinking that perhaps in 
a week or two we ourselves might all four be 
sitting in the condemned pew like the poor 
wretches who lay there huddled together like 
sheep waiting for the butcher. 

On the Monday following, however, a turn- 
key brought us a summons from the Govern- 
or, who ordered us to attend at his private 
house. Accordingly we followed, and were 
taken to a room reserved for such communi- 
cations as that made to us. 

We found a gentleman seated at a table,on 
which were four small packages of paper. 
He was an elderly man in a full wig, yet not 
a barrister or a clergyman; he was dressed in 
black, with very fine lace at his wrists, in the 
old fashion. He held in his hand a snuffbox, 
and he was conversing with the Governor, 
who sat beside him. At the back of his chair 
stood a clerk, obediently waiting. 

‘So,” said this gentleman. 
the prisoners, are they?” 

He looked at us sternly, 
head. 

‘* Misguided young men,” 
Governor, in a low voice. 
the end of it.” 

‘* These are the prisoners,” 
ernor. 

‘Gentlemen, the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
Mr. White, hath a communication to make on 
the part of the Crown. I entreat your atten- 
tion.” 

‘George Bayssallance,” began Mr. White, 
reading our names, one by one. 

Each man answered in his turn. 

‘**T have to inform you that a true bill has 
been found against all of you by the Grand 
Jury summoned and sworn for the purpose. 
A copy of the indictment has been prepared 
for each. It is here.” The clerk distributed 
these documents. 

‘** Next a list of the jurors impanelled by 
the Sheriff has also been made for every one 
of the prisoners, and is hereby delivered to 
you, so that through your counsel you may 
challenge any or every. one of them.” The 
clerk distributed this paper. 

‘* Lastly a list of the witnesses who will be 
called*for the Crown has also been drawn up 
for every one.” Here the clerk gave us the 
list. 

‘You are thereby enabled, through your 
counsel, to learn beforehand the nature of the 
evidence that will be produced in Court. 
That is all I have to say.” 

The turnkey opened the door, and con- 
ducted us back to our ward. 

Then, I confess, a great heaviness fell upon 
my mind, and I could perceive that two of 
my companions were equally affected. As 
for George, nothing moved him. He tossed 
the papers on his bed, and went on with the 
work in hand, which was the preparation of 
a stew for dinner, peeling the potatoes and 
slicing the onions and carrots, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Our attorney, however, who was in the 
prison, hurried to our ward to receive the 


‘These are 
and shook his 


he said to the 
‘ Pity! Pity! See 


said the Gov- 
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documents, First, he opened and read out 
aloud the indictment, which was truly the 
most long-winded paper I have ever seen or 
heard. Yet Mr. Quellet read it with round 
and swelling voice, and with as much satis- 
faction as a poet shows in reading a fine ode. 
The longer and more wordy is a paper, the 
greater is the pleasure felt byalawyer. What 
the whole amounted to you can easily under- 


stand, It was a charge, in short, of high 
treason. 
‘* Yes,” said the attorney, contentedly, “ ‘tis 


a very fine indictment, truly. Oh, you gen- 
tlemen of the Treasury know how to draw 
up an indictment! So much I willingly con 
cede. It is in the handling of the materials 
that our skill comes in. There you own our 
superiority, I believe. Well, we shall see. 
Luckily for you,gentlemen—I mean for three 
of you—that I was enabled to become an in- 
strument—I say, an instrument. Well,” he 
sighed, ‘‘let us see the panel. Any one can 
frame an indictment. It takes a jury to 
believe it and witnesses to prove it. And 
here, gentlemen, I think you will first begin 
to admire my skill—the skill of the lower 
branch; for 1 shall so challenge and pull to 
pieces, through ny counsel, every man that 
they shall with difficuity get a jury at all.’ 

‘ Yet,” said George, ‘ ‘considering that in 
the long-run they will find a jury, what does 
that help?” 

‘*That helps greatly. With submission, 
sir, you know nothing whatever about the 
subject. You have never, I take it, been on 
your trial before. Amy pickpocket could an- 
swer that question for you. Every delay, 
every difficulty, every impediment, makes for 
the prisoner. That is why our ingenuity is 
always inventing fresh obstacles. W hat! 
Think you that the jury sit unmoved when 
they see counsel (employed and instructed 
by the attorney) straining every nerve, seizing 
on every point of law, to defeat the prosecu- 
tion? Notso, gentlemen, believe me. Often 
have I said to myself, when I have witnessed 
and heard such noble efforts, that were I on 
the jury I could not resist those efforts; I 
must give way,and return an acquittal. The 
feelings, gentlemen, the emotions of the jury, 
must be considered. 

‘We have next,” he went on, turning over 
the papers, ‘‘a list of the witnesses to be pro- 
duced by the Crown. Let us see whom they 
will call. A shabby lot, warrant. Consta- 





bles—what jury regardeth the oath of a con- 
stable? Runners—a corrupt crew—we shall 


make mince-meat of them. Yes,as I thought. 
Here are constables who speak to the riot 
(Continued on page 389, Supplement.) 


AFTER MASS IN EINSIEDELN 
See illustration on front page. 


bg: convent of Einsiedeln, in the canton 
of Schwytz, between Lucerne and Zurich, 
is still, what it has been for a thousand years, 
the resort of pilgrims. Here a member of 
the Hohenzollern family, Count Meinrad, bid 
himself from the world in a little hut in the 
Frosterwald, and here he received from St. 
Hildegarde, the granddaughter of Charles the 
Great, a sacred image of the Virgin, which 
stands in a chapel consecrated by Christ 
himself. When Conrad, the bishop, came to 
consecrate the newly erected church in 948, 
he heard as he approached the door the sound 
of music, and looking in, saw our Lord offi- 
ciating in priestly dress, while before the al- 
tar stood the Vi irgin robed in light. This is 
the only consecration the church has ever 
received. The number of pilgrims who an- 
nually visit the shrine is about 200,000, and 
very picturesque is a train of them as they 
wind their way through hills or valleys. The 
dresses are by no means of colors gener- 
ally associated with pilgrims; they display 
browns and purples, scarlets and dull greens, 
but rarely whites or blues. The girls of 
Basle can be recognized by the big black 
bows that tie up their hair, and those of Lu- 
cerne by the long tight plaits that hang down 
their backs. Outside the church rosaries, 
tapers, and flowers are for sale, and clay 
models of the Virgin of all sizes and prices. 
The church itself is a Renaissance building, 
very large, with a vaulted roof covered with 
fresco paintings. In the centre of the nave 
is the angel-consecrated chapel. It is of 
black marble, surrounded with a railing of 
metal, and in it is St. Mary of Einsiedeln, 
wrapped up in cloth of gold, lace, and satin, 
till only the faces of her and her child are to 
be seen. The faces are jet black, like those 
of all the old sacred images. A light screen 
cuts off the choir of the church, which is a 
marvel of color. The great annual festival 
takes place in the middle of September, when 
over 10,000 pilgrims flock to the sacred spot. 
Sermons are preached in French and in Ger- 
man, and confessions heard in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Romansch, and English. On 
the 14th, the great day of the feast, an altar 
is raised in the centre of the Platz, and at 
nightfall the Prince Abbot comes out to bless 
the crowd. First the choristers with ta- 
pers, next the bishops and distinguished _vis- 
itors, then the Prince Abbot with a jewelled 
monstrance, march slowly down the centre of 
the church, across the terrace, down the steps, 
and range themselves around the altar. A 
curious effect is produced by the introduc- 
tion of military music, and the placing of a 
band in a balcony of a house adjacent. Three 
times the Abbot blesses the people, and three 
times, as he pauses between each benediction, 
the thunder of cannon shakes the air. 
Duwaut, whose ‘Shipwreck’ iu the Salon 
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of 1889 was a very remarkable work, has not 
chosen as his subject the night procession, 
but the close of the mass. The figures, as 
well as the architecture, give him ample op- 
portunity to display his gifts of color; but 
the effects are admirably rendered in the en- 












graving we lay before our readers in this 
number. 
ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mrs. J. E.-—-Read about dimity dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No 1%. your tan cloth with 
evers of the brown 
e green sural Have 
he veivet at the foot. Make 
e- vi fitted beck and straight 
front, and set rge pea buttons down the front in 
two rows. Stitch the edges. 
Grapuatr.—Get white wool crepon fora graduating 
Make it with a fu 





round bodice cut down low 





and fil led out with white chiffon. Put a frill of chiffon 
around the high neck, and at the top of the crépon 
bodice, 1 chiffon sleeves. The skirt should 
be very simple, and should have a white faille ribbon 
belt with loops and ends behind 

Make the square-meshed g 
or green taffeta silk. Have a 
down from pleats on the shoulde 






polut without darts or vice 
of your jetted a0 colla ind catia | to the large 
4 + jJetied part for entire sleeves, 
skirt with festooned flounce 


Beatnice.—Get pale blue chiffon or crépe de Chine 
for a vest to a coat bodice of your India silk. Have 
very large sleeves, and a French skirt trimmed with a 
flounce put on in festoons 

Crare.—The black lawn dress for a stout lady should 
have a pointed waist drawn down in | \ i 








ted lining of sateen that is black on the outsic 
white on the back. Fold meiré ribbon along 
ed edge of the waist, on the collar and enffs 
at the neck with open-patterned black lace 
*Lticoat of black silk or of sateen. 
rray crépon dress, one of black grenadine 





green ~ k, 














over a tailor-made wool dress, and 8 
simple challi and gingham morning dresses will be 
useful to you next summer. You will find hints about 
gloves and hats in the New York Fashions of the Ba- 
zar 
Crytre.—Read reply just given “E. B.” The hat 
will not be too youthtu Make your black India silk 
with a coat bodice opening over a vest of black net 
gathered on yellow silk Have a flounce of net at the 
foot of e skirt with ws of yellow velvet on the 
headin If the brocade is too gay for your English 
dress, subst te plain gray bengailine A¢ t will be 
becoming to you . See the fre- 
quent ilustrations a hem in recent 
ibers of the Bazar 
A. 8.—Remode! the Cheviot by putting in a plas- 
tron of dark green bengaline, and ndding coat skirts 
by seams on the hips. Use the lace skirt with waists 
of striped wash silk. Make the pretty pink gingham 
with a yoke of white embroidery, the gingham pleated 
1 lged with black moire or velvet 
der-straps of the ribbon. Have 
large sleeves with deep embroidered cuffs. Put an in- 
sertion of the embroide above «a hem around the 
A lor tan-colored Cheviot coat with an Eng- 
cape is a good travelling wrap. 
LOF ESSOK'S Wire A na 


y bine flannel for ¢ 
i ut 





























of six ye blouse anc ! 
skirt trimm s braid idl t 
sailor colla ffs of cashmere or — 
Make the o 1 flaunt lh a yoke and } 
round waist, large sleev 1 pleated skirt schon 
with wide black braid e« t the top with gold fou 
or your dinner dress get black net or | 
* for treet have u dress of gray or tan 
Cheviot; and ird dyess, one of India silk, 
Neuuir.—lf ect is to learn the cutting of 
under - clothing wv trade purposes, then your best 
plan will be to negotiate with a good professional cut 
ter for instruction. These people have their own svs- 
tems which they do not publish, and what is printed 
= the subject is of the most e1 mentary description 
s. M. ¢ Make the black velvet dress with a 
Slashed coat bodice, with revers and vest of chiffon or 
of net studded with jet. The white embroidered mus- 
lin should have a belted waist with full sleeves and 
round skirt. 
A Bazar containing an article on an infant’s 
outfit will she sent you on receipt of ten cents 
L. E Use white gros grain ribbon as bretelies 
and belt on the blu all satroes dress for a girl of four- 


teen. Make it with hi 
on cords below the 
straight full skirt. 

A Matron.—Do not have your seal-skin coat made 
over until autumn, when the styles for next winter 
be settled. 


vh bodice 
collar, 


hooked behind, shirred 
mutton-leg sleeves, and 


A Louis XV. coat is long and straight 
with revers and a vest. Have a coat of the homespun, 
or a cloth cape of the same color. If the bride 
a white dress she should wear a veil. The announces 
ment cards are sent out as soon as the wedding is over, 
or the next morning. 

H. T. M.—You should send your name and address. 
Wear white satin slip pe rs and white undressed kid 
gloves with a white cra Sk kirts of plain blue, 
or striped blue and white fla nel, made plain in front 
and full at the back, are worn with tennis blouses. 
Striped skirts are also made bias throughout. 

Irnenr.—Use glycerine soaps to soften the skin. 
Massage should be useful to you. For a book on eti- 
quette get Manners and Social Uaages. It will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1 2 

Economioan Moturr.—Make a tea a ‘gown of your 
large-figured fabric. Have it in long redingote sh: ape 
falling open on gathered fronts of the terra-cotta silk 
you suggest. 

M. W.—Get black India silk or crépon, and make 
with a slashed coat and chiffon vest. ave a very 
simple skirt with a flounce at the foot headed by moire 
ribbon bows. 

Ss. C. 8S.—Write to the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in regard to classes for cutting, fitting, and 
making dresses, 

Reeutark Reaper.—The shirt waist with a straight 
skirt will be used for tennis dresses of striped flannel. 
Buttoned boots are more used than those laced in 
front. Lemon juice does not make the skin sensitive. 

O.ea.—Certainly, ask a gentleman to call when he 
has accompanied you home. The card given you has 
no special significance. Plaid wools and ginghams are 
made bias. 

X.—Get Cheviot or Bedford cord for a wrap. The 
sample is too thin for such a purpose. Boys of three 
years will wear straw turbans or wide-brimmed sailor 


wears 






Mus. W. W.— Party calls shonld be made within a 
week. A book or a bouquet will be a suitable birth- 
day gift for a young girl to give. Read about girls’ 


dresses in Bazar No. 8 
front to the cashmere dress. 

B. M.—Have the pleats taken out of the black 
silk skirt, and trim with a lace flonnce, The brown 
India silk is not too bright; on the contrary, it might 
have some yellow chiffon added in the front of the 
bodice. A dark bine Cheviot for mornings, and a 
gray-bine bengaline or crépe de Chine trimmed with 
black lace, will be good additions to your wardrobe, 
Do not dress too elderly for you 

Sambo.—Read Bazar No. 8 for girls’ dresses. Shorten 
your little girl's skirts to extend half-way between the 


Make net or surah sleeves and 








knee and the shoe top. White mull sashes are fash- 
ionable, also those of colored ribbon. 
M 8.—Make your pretty wool dress with a coat 


bodice with jacket front. Have a vest and revers of 
dull old-rose or of stem green repped silk. If you wish 
silk sleeves they,must be of the color of the wool, and 
the vest ard revere shonld match them. Make a bell 
skirt with a bias band of silk ax a border. 
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THEIR ANCESTORS. 


A Farce. 
BY KATHERINE LORING VAN COTT. 
CHARACTERS: 

Mrs, Cyrus Srrent, who has risen in the world 
Apa Sprent, her daughter. 
Miss Drevustita Sprent, her sister-in-law. 
Stpney Jupson, her daughter's admirer, 
Mu. Trtian Jones, her art-purveyor 
Jenkyne, her butler. 


Scenr.—Library, with anteroom opening out of it, 
in Mrs. Sprent’s town house, elegantly and er- 
travagantly furnished ; books, pictures, statues, 
armor, bric-d-brac, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Sprent and Ada discovered—Ada painting 
at easel, R.,and Mrs. Sprent writing at secre- 
fury, L 
Ada (throwing down palette and brush in dis- 

gust). Dear me! Mamma, Ido wish you would 
give inabout the painting. I haven't a spark 
of talent, or even liking for it, and I think it 
is too hard to keep me poking away with an 
art-professor, when I'd rather actually throw 
the money in the street. 

Mrs. S. Ada, my love, don’t be silly. It is 
a fad of the time that every young girl shall 
have some occupation. 

Ada. Then do let me occupy myself with 
cooking. (estatically.) 1 adore cooking. 

Mrs, 8S. (laying down pen). Ada, I am 
amazed at you. Cooking! Cooking was the 
thing last season; it has had its day. 

Ada, Well, I don’t care. I just hate paints 
and brushes, and I just dote on pots and 
pans. Ido,mamma. As Aunt Drusilla says, 
I presume it is my old-fashioned country an- 
cestors, whose blood will tell. 

Mrs. S. Ada, hush! Your aunt Drusilla 
is a goose, and it will be an intense relief to 
my nerves when she goes back to the farm. 
(Enter Miss Drusilla, R.) Ah, Drusilla! 
Good-morning. I trust you rested well. 
We were just speaking of you. 

Drusilla. Were you? Had kind of a bad 
night, sister; rather of a spell of rheumatism. 
It's this damp weather, I suppose. If I could 
just go down in the kitchen and brew my- 
self a good cup of honey and hoarhound, I'd 
be as chipper as a bird by night. 

Ada. Auntie, I'll brew it for you. I love 
to cook. I was just saying to mamma that— 

Mrs. S. Ada, my love, don’t be so turbu- 
lent. Drusilla, I will send to the chemist’s, 
and procure you the remedy you desire. 

[ Touches bell, 

Drusilia. Lor’ sakes, Amandy! Now what’s 
the use of spending money like that, when I 
can do it just as well myself ? 

Enter Jenkyns, R. 

Mrs. 8. (handing paper to Jenkyns). Send 
for this immediately. 

[ Zzit Jenkyns, bowing, R. 

Ada (from window, C. upper). Oh, mamma, 
here comes that art-collector, Mr. Titian 
Jones, you know, with two men carrying 
pictures. (Mrs. 8. rises nervously.) Did you 
order any? 

Drusilla, Lor’ sakes! I should say you 
had enough pictures hanging around, with- 
out wasting money on any more, covering up 
all your beau’iful wall-paper with them. 

Mrs. 8. (aside, to Ada). Do get your aunt 
out of the room, if you can. 

Ada, Why, mamma? 

Mrs. S. Because I have an important ap- 
pointment with Mr. Titian Jones, upon which 
a great deal depends, and she must be got 
out of the way before he comes in. 

Drusilla (peering out the window). I do de- 
clare, he’s bringing at least half a dozen pic- 
tures as big as our old family portraits, that 
used to lie up in the garret until— 

Enter Jenkyns, R. 

Jenkyns. Mr. Titian Jones, madame, desires 
to know if you can see him, per appointment. 

Mrs. 8. (aside, motioning wildly to Ada). Do 
take her to drive, or to walk, or anywhere! 

sida, Auntie, let’s go; come; we don’t 
want to see Mr. Titian Jones, do we? Come. 

[Links her arm in Drusilla’s. 

Drusilla (lingering at window). Kinder ‘pears 
to me as if his face was familiar like. Now 
where could I have seen that picture chap 
before, I wonder? 

Ada. Nonsense! Nowhere. Come; come. 

[Exeunt Ada and Drusilla, R., the latter 
thoughtfully and reluctantly. 

Mrs. 8. (heaving a sigh of relief). Show Mr. 
Jones up, Jenkyns. 

[ Brit Jenkyns, R., bowing. 

Enter (R.) Mr. Jones, attended by his Porters 

carrying pictures. 

Titian (bowing profoundly). Madame! 

Mrs. S. Tam glad you are so punctual. 

Titian. Madame, punctuality is one great 
accomplishment in business always. 

Mrs. 8. True, true. You have brought 
some—ahem—specimens of your—ahem— 
treasures with you, Mr. Jones, I perceive. 

7itian. 1 have, madame. (Motions to Por- 
ters, who proceed to undo pictures, and while Jones 
talks they stand the objects of art up in a row 
against the wall, C.) I was not quite sure 
what style madame would prefer to mark the 

descent of her honorable family from, so I 

have brought to display to her admiration 

(indicating different pictures as he goes on) the 

Cavalier and Lady of the time of Charles 

the First, by Vandyck. Of course! I would 

beg madame to observe the true aristocracy 
of the nose of the Cavalier, and the realism 
of the lace of the ruffles especially. Ah, it 
is a sublime work! 

[Surveys them in apparent ecstasy. 

Mrs. 8. (using her lorgnette). Ah, yes; very 
nice. Charles the First, you say? 

Titian. Exactly, madame. Audalso— (70 
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Porters.) Turn those Sir Peter Lelys a trifle 
more to the light. So! (ZoMrs.8.) There, 
madame! There are a Count and Countess 
of Charles the Second’s reign. I beg of your 
condescension to regard the hand of the 
Countess, and the plumes adorning her coif- 
fure; likewise the true nobility of the pose of 
the head of her titled lord. Indeed, madame, 
I disposed only last week of a pair of the 
same incomparable artist to—ahem!—a very 
well known and swell family living—we will 
not say how few blocks distant from here. 

Mrs. S. Is it possible? I wonder if it 
could have been the Beans, of No. 570? 

Titian. Ah, madame, pardon me, but the 
secrets intrusted to Titian Jones will die 
with him; and if to him, as a humble instru- 
ment, many illustrious families owe their 
origin, the facts shall lie buried in his grave. 
Do the Sir Peter Lelys strike madame favor- 
ably? 

Mrs. S. I—I don’t know, I am sure. I 
should like my daughter’s opinion. She is 
an artist, and— (Touches bell. Enter Jenkyns, 
R.) Jenkyns, say to Miss Sprent that I de- 
sire her presence in the library; and—er— 
Jenkyns, if Miss Drusilla is with her, say 
that my affair with Miss Sprent is of a py’- 
vate nature. [ Exit Jenkyns, R. 

Titian (to Porters). Remove the wrappings 
from the Holbeins. So! Place them ou the 
easel; a little to the left. There! That light 
is superb. 

Enter Ada, R. 

Ada (gazing in surprise at the works of art). 
Heavens! mamma, | hope you are not going 
in for the old masters! (Stands before the Lelys. ) 
What daubs! What frights! 

Mrs, S. Ada, my love, this is Mr. Titian 
Jones, of whom you have heard me speak, 
the purveyor who searches up the old records 
and parchments and deeds for people, and 
finds out whom they are descended from, and 
then provides portraits of their ancestors for 
them, which he secures in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places abroad. (Aside.) My dear, 
I am determined that we shall manifest al! 
the evidences of blood. We shall have a 
lineage. It is the fad. 

Ada (laughing heartily). Well, mamma, and 
from whom has Mr. Titian Jones discovered 
that we are descended, pray? I trust not 
from that .old frump labelled ‘‘Sir Peter 
Lely.” 

Titian (with superior air). Mademoiselle is 
not well pleased with the Lelys? So. (Cov- 
ers them with a cloth.) We will try the Hol- 
beins. You perceive, madame, a Nether- 
lands Prince and Princess of the year 1546. 

{ Holds up the pictures before Ada and Mrs. 8. 

Ada, What a brace of guys! 

Titian, Ah, mademoiselle, but you will ad- 
mit the regal aspect of the Princess’s left 
sar, and the excellent patrician grace of her 
throat. 

Mrs, 8. (sighing). They are very old-look- 
ing. What is the price, Mr. Jones? 

Titian. Of the Holbeins, madame? Well, 
considering that it is madame, I will make 
the Holbeins—genuine original works of the 
great mastef—at six hundred dollars apiece, 
unframed, as they stand. What a bargain! 

Ada (panting with laughter). Are you sure, 
Mr. Jones, that we are descended from the 
Holbeins? 

Mrs. 8. (aside), Ada, you are a disgrace to 
me, when I am trying to provide you with 
every modern— 

Ada, Ancient, mamma, ancient!” 

Mrs. 8. Every modern and ancient require- 
ment. And you know that my heart is set 
upon an English marriage for you; and Lord 
Carboys said, only the other day, that he 
would never wed a girl whose family was 
not as old as his own, no matter how much 
money she had. 

Ada (aside). Lord Carboys isn’t as great a 
goose as some of his countrymen, but he’ll 
never get Ada Sprent. 

Titian. Perhaps madame would care to 
regard the pair of ‘‘ Mayflowers,” artist un- 
known. (7o Porters.) Hold up the ‘‘ May- 
flowers.” A littlelower. There; that will an- 
swer. (Zo Mrs.8.) There, madame, if you 
and mademoiselle will kindly deign to con- 
sider these great works of art, and to remem- 
ber that the Mayflower ancestry is considered 
to be most irreproachable— 

Mrs. 8. (regarding the pictures). They don’t 
look very aristocratic. 

Ada, They look natural; and upon my 
word, mamma (glances at herself in mirror), the 
‘** Mayflower” lady looks awfully like me! 

Titian. Mademoiselle is correct; the resem- 
blance is surprising. The same beautiful 
golden hair, rose-bud lips, and— 

Ada. How funny! 

Mrs. 8. It’s the image of you. How much 
for these, Mr. Jones? They aren't titled, are 
they? That’s the only drawback. 

Titian. Ah! but yes, madame. You see, 
madame, I have been at the greatest pains to 
be imagined, and I have reserved for you one 
great surprise. ( Whispers.) I have, madame, 
in my researches discovered that the De 
Sprents came over with the Conqueror. 

Mrs. 8. (rises). Have you? 

Titian, And, madame, these portraits before 
you are the result of months of seeking in 
the baronial hiding-places of Great Britain. 
The De Sprents are of Devonshire; and these 
pictures are the portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess De Sprent, century sixteenth, artist 
unknown. The price—I must say it with 
tears in my eyes; I put it lower than I ought 
on account of madame’s condescension—will 
be only eight hundred apiece, without frames. 

Mrs. S. T will take— 

Adu. For goodness’ suke, mamma, don’t be 


so silly! Sixteen hundred dollars for those 
things! 

Titian. The precise image of mademoiselle! 

Mrs. S. I will take them, Mr. Jones. Now 
how soon can you frame them? 

Titian (as he indicates to the Porters to do up 
the pictures). Immediately, madame, immedi- 
ately. I take them with me, and in one half- 
hour I send them back. No! I bring them 
myself, elegantly framed, and madame can 
then show to her guests this afternoon the 
portraits of her ancestors, just happily discov- 
ered after a great deal of search—the Duke 
and Duchess De Sprent. 

Mrs. S. You will not fail? I am expecting 
guests, atid want to be sure. 

Titian. Madame, you have the word of Ti- 
tian Jones! 

. [Exit Jones, R., bowing profoundly. Ex- 

eunt the Porters, bearing the pictures. 

Ada, Well, mamma, I must say— 

Mrs. S. Ada, I am determined not to be 
behindhand in anything that money can buy; 
and Lord Carboys— 

Ada. Do you expect to buy him, mamma? 
Because, if you do,I won't be part of the 
purchase-money. No! My mind is made 
up to marry no one but a good American. 
There! 

Mra. S. Ada, I am amazed at your lack of 
taste. Weare Americans ourselves, unfortu- 
nately, and we don’t want any more in the 
family; and if you are thinking. of that ab- 
surd, ridiculous Sidney Judson, I can tell you 
that— 

Ada. That’s just exactly the person I am 
thinking of, and— 

Enter Jenkyns, R. 
Jenkuns. Mr. Sidney Judson. 
Enter Sidney, R. 

[ £xit Jenkyns, R. 

Mrs. S.. Ada, leave the room. 

Ada (aside). I will, because he doesn’t like 
this gown, and I’m going up to change it for 
one that he does. Now! [ Exit Ada, L. 

Sidney (bowing low over Mrs. 8.’s hand). I 
trust you are very well, Mrs. Sprent. 

Mrs. S. (coldly). I am enjoying my usual 
health, thank you, Mr, Judson. 

Sidney. I am glad of that; and—ahem!— 
Miss Ada, I trust she is not out? 

Mrs. S. Miss Sprent is not at home to any 
one this morning; and since my daughter's 
name has been mentioned, Mr. Judson, I de- 
sire to say to you that it is my particular re- 
quest that you—er—discontinue your visits— 
er—at my house. I-—er—regret this course, 
but— 

Sidney. Oh, Mrs. Sprent, I beg of you to give 
me a chance to prove myself worthy of that 
which I have won! 

Mrs. S. ‘‘ Won,” sir! What do you mean? 

Sidney. That Miss Ada, your daughter, has 
promised to become my wife. 

Mrs. S. What! Miss Sprent,my only child, 
the descendant of the Duke and Duchess De 
Sprent, who came over with the Conqueror, 
to wed with a Judson, a man—pardon me— 
of no lineage—none. It can never be—never. 

Sidney (aside). The ‘‘ De Sprents”! This is 
anew dodge. What in thunder—(7o Mrs. 8.) 
I am well aware, madame, that I am poor, 
and that Miss Ada is heiress to three millions, 
but it is my special wish that her fortune shall 
be settled solely and completely upon herself. 
Mrs. Sprent ( feelingly), I love your daughter; 
let me prove it by a life of devotion to her— 
and hers. 

Mrs. 8S. ‘‘ Love,” sir! ‘‘Love!” Nonsense. 
I am determined that my child shall wed one 
who is her equal in family position, whose 
ancestors are the peers of her own. 

Sidney (aside), What can she mean? Her 
paternal grandfather and grandmother and 
mine were near neighbors in the village of 
Tamperdock. (7oMrs. 8.) But, Mrs. Sprent, 
I implore— 

Mrs. S. Not another word, sir; I beg of 
you to excuse me from any further discus- 
sion of this most painful subject. 

[ Bows, and waves Sidney toward door, R., 
and withdraws herself to door, L. Exits, 
bowing haughtily. Sidney meantime sad- 
ly crosses to door, R. 

Sidney (dejectedly). And must I really give 
up every hope of calling Ada mine? Must 1? 

| Door (R.) opens suddenly, admitting Ti- 
tian Jones, with the two pictures, framed, 
clasped in his arms 

Titian (stumbling over Sidney). I—I beg your 
pardon, sir! I do indeed! (Glances anziously 
at his pictures.) I trust no ill has befallen these 
treasures by my awkwardness, sir; and that I 
did not give you a shock, sir! 

Sidney. Oh, not at all, not at all. 

Titian. A member of the family, I presume, 
sir? [Partly uncovers pictures, 

Sidney. Er—well, almost the same thing, 
(aside,) or at least I aspire to be. 

Titian (absorbed in removing wrappings from 
pictures and placing them in position on easels), 
Yes, yes, monsieur; mademoiselle’s brother, 
no doubt, to be sure! (Sidney makes a wry 
face.) Of course. I brought them in a cab, 
monsieur,myself. Ah, what exquisite frames! 
Do you think, monsieur, that madame your 
mother will approve of these frames? 

Sidney. Oh, no doubt. [ Crosses, 

Titian. There, monsieur! (Standing aside, 
and waving toward pictures.) What do you say 
to your ancestors, the Duke and Duchess De 
Sprent, century sixteenth, artist unknown? 
Ah, what a research I have had, monsieur, 
for the genealogy of your honorable family! 

Sidney (aside). ’Pon my soul! Whata lark! 
So the dear old lady has been buying up an- 
cestors, as she does old lace and other objects 
of “bigotry and virtue.” Ihaveit! (Gleefully.) 
I'l stake my lust dollar and buy some aunces- 
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tors too. If lineage is what she wants, I'll 
obtain it! (Zo Titian.) See here, my excel- 
lent fellow, I am not a Sprent. 

Titian (terrified). Oh, for Heaven’s sake, 
monsicur, do not betray me! I have fur- 
nished ancestry to over fifty honorable fam- 
ilies in this great city, und never yet let out 
one single secret. I beg! Limplore! [Anees. 

Sidney, Ol, pshaw! All right; get up; get 
up. Look here, I want an article or two in 
your line myself. How soon can you have 
around here a brace of great-great-great- 
grandparents for me, eh? 

Titian (eestatically), Ol, monsieur is angelic, 
superb, a prince! How soon? Monsieur, 
immediately. I have a cab at the door. My 
establishment is not ten minutes away. 

Sidney. Fly there, and bring them back to 
me. Or stay! sendthem.: You must not ap- 
pear in the matter. 

Titian, Of course not, monsieur. Will 
monsieur have Lelys, ‘‘ Mayflowers,” or Hol- 
beins? I have every style, a grand assort- 
ment. : 

Sidney. What are those? 

[ Points to pictures on easels, 

Titian, Those, monsieur,are ‘‘ Mayflowers,” 
at least, progenitors of ‘* Mayflowers.” 

Sidney. Ah, I see. Well, bring me some- 
thing older than those, much older. 

Titian, The Holbeins, then, will suit, mon- 
sieur? 

Sidney. I dare say. What is the price of 
them? 

Titian. The Holbeins, genuine, guaranteed, 
monsieur, come rather expensive, but ex- 
pense can be of littlhe moment to monsieur; 
the Holbeins are fifteen hundred a pair to 
monsieur, considering he is a new customer, 
to any one else they would be more—fifteen 
hundred dollars unframed. 

Sidney (aside). Half my year's salary. No 
matter; to win Ada I would risk all the sal- 
aries ever heard of. (7o Titian.) Very good. 
Now be expeditious—as fast as you can. 

Titian (aside). What a stroke of luck for 
me! And I leave my patrons to settle for 
themselves when they behold the ‘‘ Mayflow- 
ers” and the Holbeins all at once together 
(to Sidney) on the spot. (Crosses to door, R.) 
Did monsieur say framed? 

Sidney. Unframed. Off with you! (£zit 
Titian, R.) Oh, Ada! I must linger until I 
can catch one glimpse of you. Hark! that 
is her footstep. Yes (enter Ada, L.), I was 
sure of it. My darling! 

Ada, Oh, Sidney, you are still here! Mam- 
ma has just this moment told me of her con- 
versation with you, and I am in despair. 

Sidney. Cheer up, little one! If you will 
only be faithful to me for a little while. 

Ada. You know that I will. But of what 
avail? Mammais actually insane on the sub- 
ject of lineage, ancestors, family trees, and 
all such nonsense. 

Sidney. Tam aware of it; she has told me 
that the descendants of the De Sprents can 
never wed with an ordinary Judson. 

[Jndicates the pictures, 

Ada, Ye—yes. (Glancing at pictures.) Oh, 
they have come home! Sidney, mamma says 
those are my ancestors. 

Sidney. You are awfully like the Duchess, 
darling, only prettier. (Aside.) By Jove! a 
most remarkable resemblance! 

Ada, Hark! Oh, Sidney, go, go! Here is 
mamima. I hear the rustle of her gown on 
the parquet. Go! a him up across, R. 

Enter Mrs. 8., L. 

Mrs. S. (severely). Ada! Mr, Judson! This 
is infamous; this is a breach of courtesy, of 
the laws of hospitality, of honor, of— 

[ Sinks into a chair, C. 

Sidney. Mrs. Sprent, I beg of you now to 
hear me in the presence of your daughter, 
for her sake— 

Ada (weeping). Yes, mamma, for my sake. 

Sidney. To hear me explain to you matters 
which I, in my excess of feeling a few mo- 
ments since, was unable to recount. I have 
come to you to-day to say to you, Mrs. Sprent, 
that albeit lands and money may not be mine, 
I can still lay at the feet of the descendant 
of the De Sprents a name as honorable. a 
lineage as lofty, a heritage of birth as authen- 
tic. This very day I have received from Eng- 
land the verified portraits of my illustrious 
ancestors, the Prince and Princess—( Aside. ) 
I'll go two better than the Duke and Duch- 
ess! (Zo Mrs. 8.)—Von Judson, painted by 
Holbein in the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
century. (Aside.) Bless my soul! Or did 
he say sixteenth? (Zo Mrs.8.) Mrs. Sprent, 
I have ventured to order my man to bring 
those portraits around here for your inspec- 
tion. [A slight noise heard outside. 

Mrs. S. Mr. Judson, I— ( Enter Drusilla, L., 
in evident agitation.) Ada, for Heaven’s sake! 
(Aside to Ada.) Your aunt! She must not 
come in here at present. 

Drusilla, Sister-in-law, I just had to run 
straight down and tell you. I was looking 
out the window, and I saw that picture chap 
a-coming round the corner in a cab, and now 
I remember exactly where I’ve seen him be- 
fore. (Mrs. 8. makes frantic signs to Drusilla 
to stop, and to Ada to get her aunt out of the 
room. Ada crosses up L. to Drusilla, and lays 
her hand on her arm gently.) Sister, he’s the 
very same feller as came down our way last 
fall, and bought my— 

[Ada gently places her finger on Drusilla’s 
lips, and leads her from the room, L., 
returning herself immediately. 

Mrs. S. My nerves—are—so—weak— 

Sidney, Your avistocratic temperament, my 
dear Mrs. Sprent, cannot stand any shock. 

[Offers salts bottle, which Ada hands him, 
while she fans her mother. 
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Enter Jenkyns and Porter, carrying pictures, R. 

Jenkyns, Where shall these be placed, ma- 
dame? 

Sidney. I will attend to it, Jenkyns. Mrs. 
Sprent (exit Jenkyns, R.), will you condescend, 
you and Miss Ada, to look upon the portraits 
of my antestors? I have not yet seen them 
myself. I would not gaze upon their hon- 
ored countenances until I could perform the 
hallowed task in the society of those dearest 
to me on earth. You will grant me this 
boon ? 

Ada, Oh, Sidney, of course! (Aside.) Now 
perhaps mamma will relent. How sweet of 
him to plan this little surprise for me! 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, Mr. Judson; it shall be as you 
desire. And it is fitting, for on yonder easels 
stand the counterfeit presentments of my 
daughter's progenitors, Ah! blood and line- 
age are what I worship! 

Sidney (signalling to the Porters, who proceed to 
unfold the Holbeins, and presently to place them in 
a strong light against the wall), It is indeed a 
most felicitous moment. 

Mrs. S. and Ada (in concert, as the pictures 
stand revealed before their astonished gaze). The 
Holbeins! the Holbeins! [ Hzeunt Porters, R. 

Sidney. Yes, genuine Holbeins. Ah! what 
it is to be a connoisseur in art, as you are, 
Mrs. Sprent! You recognized the master’s 
touch at a first glimpse, did you not? 

Mrs. 8. ( faixtly), Ye—yes. 

Ada (wondering, as she gazes Sirst at Sidney, 
then at the masculine Holbein), You look awful- 
ly like your ancestor, Sidney. Just observe, 
mamma. Now doesn’t he? 

Mrs. 8. (raising a languid lorgnette). Why, 
(surprised), how extraordinary! So he does! 

Sidney (glancing first at himself in mirror, then 
at picture). "Pon my soul! 

Enter Drusilla, L. 

Drusilla. Now see here, sister-in-law, it’s 
no sort of use a-trying to hold me back any 
longer from speaking my mind right out. It 
wouldn’t be right like for me to sit by and 
sce you a-being swindled. I just saw that pic- 
ture chap for the third time leaving this house 
in a cab, and two suspicious-looking charac- 
ters with him. I knew him, the scamp! (Mrs. 
Sprent makes frantic endeavors to stop Drusilla, 
but without avail.) He’s the very same one 
that came down our way last fall a year ago 
(Drusilla comes down C, slowly as she speaks), 
and bought my old spinning-wheel for a dol- 
Jar and a half, and my tall clock for five dol- 
lars, and Deacon Smith told me along back 
the two was well worth a fifty -dollar bill. 
And he’s the same one that wheedled me into 
selling him my grandfather's and grandmo- 
ther's—(fo Ada,) your great - grandparents, 
child—portraits for only three dollars apiece. 
( Turning suddenly, and beholding the * Mayflow- 
ers.”) What! Lor’ bless us! [always said Ada 
was the image of grandmother. Look at 
that! Well, now you did plan a surprise for 
me, didn’t you? (Kisses Mrs. Sprent.) You 
are a good kind sister-in-law, if ever one was! 
When did you buy ‘em back, and how much 
did you pay? 

Ada (convulsed between laughter and amazement). 
Then I am really the possessor of my gen- 
uine ancestors? 

Mrs. S. (in vage and despair, wringing her 
hands, and trying to push Drusilla off the stage, 


C.) Drusilla Sprent, you are crazy! What 
do you mean? What are you talking 
about? 

Drusilla, Crazy? Lor’ me! not a bit of it. 


Joy ain’t a-going to make me lose my wits. 
(Sees the Ho eins for the first time.) Well, I 
do declare! (Puts her hands on her hips, and 
stands before the m, surveying them in astonishment.) 
If you haven’t been and got old Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson’s pictures too! The picture chap 
bought them from Samantha Judson on the 
very same day he made his bargains with me. 
Well, if this don’t beat all! 

Sidney (crossing). Those are my 
ancestors, madame. 

Drusilla, And who are you, young man? 

Ada, He is Sidney Judson, auntie—a very 
great friend of mine indeed. F 

[Mrs. 8. sighs and manifests deep anguish, 

Drusilla, Bless my soul! Little Sidney! 
Samantha's nephew! Why, sonny, I’ve dan- 
dled you on my knees many a time when 
you were a baby. You have changed, now, 
haven't you, since then? I always used to 
plan in my own mind that you and Cyrus’s 
girl, Ada here, would make up to each other 
when you grew up, and (gazing at them) Il kind 
of guess you have. 
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Sidney. You are correct. 
Ada. Yes, auntie, Sidney and I are en 


gaged. 

Sidney. And all we need to render our hap- 
piness complete is (ns to Mrs. 8.) your con- 
sent, 

Ada. Yes, mamma, you know you told 
me only half an hour ago that you had told 
Sidney I should never wed a man whose an- 
cestry was not at least equal to my own, and 
I am sure ( points to portraits) the De Sprents 
(/aughs) and the Von Judsons are quits!” 

Mrs. S. (mournfully). I suppose I may in 
time accustom myself to the idea, ( Aside.) 
Ah, that wretch of a Titian Jones! 

Enter hurriedly (R.) Titian. 

Titian, Oh! ah! I forgot in my haste (per- 
ceiving the characters)— I beg pardon. 

[Js about to withdraw in terror. 

Drusilla (rushing up to him). Oh, you scamp! 
I recognize you! I have told my relatives 
about you, and I hope, I hope, sister-in-law, 
that you haven’t paid him much over two 
and a half apiece. 

Mrs, 8, (rising). 
Jones, begone! 


Hush! hush! Mr. Titian 
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Ada. Now, mamma, give us your blessing; 
you can’t refuse it a minute longer. 

Drusilla, Of course she can’t. Kind of 
appropriate like, too, sister-in-law, right here 
in the presence of their ancestors. 

Mrs. Sprent, C., with extended hands, Sidney 
and Ada, R., with clasped hands, Dru- 
silla and Titian, L., she triumphant 
and radiant, he terrified and 
uneasy, Music. 


CURTAIN. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
OF VILLALAR. 


See illustration on page 880. 


N CLAIRIN has chosen as the subject 
iVe of a picture which he will exhibit in 
the Salon at Paris this spring an incident 
which recalls an almost forgotten social 
storm which swept over Spain in the earlier 
years of the sixteenth century. A group of 
mourning women, clad in long flowing gar- 
ments of black, and crowned with strange 
wide-winged head-dresses of starched and 
wired gauze, are seen kneeling in the ‘‘ca- 
pilla mayor” before the high altar of some 
great church. One kneels in front of the 
others, rigidly upright, her eyes fixed upon 
the blessed crucifix, tearful with mingled de- 
spair and resignation; another older woman 
tells her beads fast and fervently, while yet 
others crouch upon the marble pavement in 
all the agony of passionate grief. ‘The 
widow of somebody,” will be the sole idea 
aroused in the minds of most observers of 
the painting; nor probably will its title, “The 
War of the Comuneros in Spain, 1523,” bring 
enlightenment tomany. Yet the war was a 
stirring one enough while it lasted, and had 
it not been for the jealous rivalries of certain 
cities and the intolerable caste system that 
ultimately ruined Spain, it might have exer- 
cised a potent influence upon the history of 
the country, and secured the priceless free- 
dom of a really constitutional government. 
In 1519 the King, Charles L., fell heir also 
to the potent empire of Germany, and having 
therefore pressing occasion to visit his new 
dominion, summoned his obedient Parlia- 
ment to Corufia, where he hoped to force or 
cajole them into granting the necessary sup- 
plies, free from all noble interference or pop- 
ular influence. On this occasion the city 
of Toledo sent protesting envoys instead 
of subservient deputies, and the astonished 
monarch, previous to his departure, repaid 
the presumption by dismissing the magis- 
trates and installing a new Governor. The 
inhabitants, under the guidance of Juan de 
Padilla, broke into open revolt, in which they 
were soon joined by other cities. For a time 
the ‘‘ Holy Junta,” as the leaders called them- 
selves, carried all before them. Adrian of 
Utrecht, the pious but weakly Regent, at- 
tempted little and failed in that, while the 
nobles held themselves scornfully aloof from 
the doings of the vulgar. At length, how- 
ever, they perceived the danger of this grow- 
ing demonstration among the commoners. 
An army was quickly drawn together. The 
comuneros were crushingly defeated at the 
little village of Villalar on April 23, 1522, 
and Padilla was beheaded on the spot. The 
hopes of freedom were extinguished in the 
breasts of the populace, and Maria Pacheco 
was left to mourn in solemn state, on each 
recurring anniversary of the fatal day, the 
hapless husband who met his death in striv- 
ing courageously but impotently to attain it. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY MISS JULIET CORSON. 


XIV.—MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF 
COMMON FOODS. 


i\' ANY articles of common use possess 
AVE medicinal properties in a marked de- 
gree that should be known, in the interest of 
health, so that housewives can second the 
intentions of physicians in behalf of their pa- 
tients’ progress toward recovery. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the earliest remedies recorded as 
employed by medical men were vegetable, 
the use of minerals being largely the result 
of chemical experiments; and the most ac- 
tive poisons are of vegetable origin. With 
the exception of arsenic, the poisons most 
frequently used by criminals are vegetable, 
and so have been for ages; and, singularly 
enough, some of the most esteemed spices 
and condiments are poisonous if taken in 
sufficient quantities. This fact has been 
noted in connection with nutmeg, and Tan- 
ner and Christison say that even common 
salt has been known to cause death when 
taken as a vermifuge. When used in mod- 
eration, all condiments have a stimulating 
effect upon the entire alimentary system ; 
they tend to equalize digestion by promoting 
the flow of the gastric juices, and they add 
to the enjoy mipet of food by gratifying the 
palate. 

Their flavors are perceived in the mouth, 
the tip and front edges of the tongue being 
sensitive to sweets and acids, while the back 
and base of that organ are affected by salt 
and bitter flavors, communicating with the 
nerves of the stomach. Few persons realize 
the actual medicinal effects of these various 
substances, nor would it be possible in the 
available space to give a complete enumera- 
tion; but enough may be said to serve as an 
indication of their possible application to the 
diet of invalids, the fact beiug understood 


that the small quantity of condiments used 
must modify their effect. However, it must 
not be forgotten that half a pound of salt-- 
é. e., about a cupful—or a whole nutmeg, tak- 
en at once, has caused fatal poisoning. 

Among the herbs used for seasoning, 
thyme, savory, marjoram, sage, and the old 
style clary are tonic digestive stimulants 
and antispasmodics, sage being slightly as 
tringent and diaphoretic, the infusion of 
about an ounce in a pint of boiling water 
making an excellent drink for a cold. The 
steam of sage tea containing a little powder- 
ed sulphur is almost a specific for quinsy 
sore throat. Both sulphur and sage are 
strong bacteriacides. The two ingredients 
should be put to steep in boiling water in a 
small earthgn teapot, from the spout of which 
the steam can easily be inhaled. 

Saffron, which is not as much used as of 
old and as it deserves to be in cookery, is a 
valuable addition to the diet of nervous dys- 
peptics, and of children who need some stim 
ulating quality in their food. It is antispas- 
modic and anodyne. Itis given as a remedy 
to children suffering with jaundice. Saffron 
may be used in cakes, puddings, and gruels, 
enough to color them deep yellow. Dill, fen- 
nel, cumin, and fenugreek are tonic digestive 
stimulants; turmeric, coriander, cardamom, 
and other ingredients of curry-powder pos- 
sess similar qualities, besides being carmina- 
tives to the degree of relieving flatulence. 
Turmeric is also diuretic and laxative. An- 
ise seed and caraway sced are tonic carmina- 
tives and digestive stimulants, relieving pain 
in the stomach and bowels. Rosemary and 
mint are tonic digestive stimulants. Winter- 
green is a tonic stimulant possessing diuretic 
and astringent properties, useful in dropsy 
and kidney troubles. Sarsaparilla isan excel- 
leut remedy for the blood in the form of ex- 
tract, syrup, and root beers. Angelica is a ton- 
ic carminative and diuretic. Sweetflag is a 
tonic stimulant, excellent in dyspepsia and 
intestinal weakness, a tea being made which 
may be drgnk freely. The lemon-verbena of 
our gardens is an admirable tonic and cor 
dial; a sprig in a cup of tea is a nervous 
stimulant. 

Vanilla is a digestive stimulant. Allspice, 
pepper, and ginger are carminative diges- 
tive stimulants, the latter being an excelient 
basis for a hot-weather beverage, or for use 
in a heavy cold as a diaphoretic. Cloves, 
cassia, and cinnamon are antispasmodic as- 
tringent stimulants, relieving the nausea and 
flatulence of acute dyspepsia. Mace and 
nutmeg are digestive stimulants and seda- 
tives used in moderation, but their effects are 
dangerous when pushed excessively, the fact 
having already been noted that the consump- 
tion of an entire nutmeg has been known to 
cause death. 

The effects of two substances of ordinary 
household use may be noted here, ¢. e., tar- 
taric acid, the purest form of cream of tar- 
tar, and bicarbonate of soda, or pure baking 
soda. As the basis of a drink in feverish 
conditions they are excellent. First thor- 
oughly dry by gentle heat, and then mix by 
sifting thirty-five grains of the tartaric acid 
with forty of the soda. Keep the powder 
in a closely covered tin box, and for use stir 
a teaspoonful of it in a gobletful of cool 
water, and drink it before the effervescence 
passes. The soda alone is an alkali suit- 
able for use in a sour condition of the stom- 
ach caused by dyspepsia, the dose being about 
five grains in a little water after each meal. 

Among the herbs and vegetables which are 
classed as greens are dandelion, spinach, rad- 
ish and turnip tops, purslane, burnet, dock, 
burdock, and chiccory ; they are antiscorbutic, 
laxative, diuretic, and tonic; the bitter vari- 
eties are excellent in disorders of the liver 
and stomach. Cress, celery, and chiccory are 
tonic and diuretic, excellent in rheumatism 
and nervous diseases. Besides being served 
as salad, their stalks can be boiled and used 
like asparagus, which partakes of their prop- 
erties. Of the roots, carrots, radishes, aud 
turnips are laxative and diuretic. Italian 
singers use the juice of baked turnips when 
the voice is affected. Beets are nutritious, 
laxative, and refreshing. Jerusalem arti- 
chokes are good for rheumatism,as are celery, 
radishes, and asparagus. Potatoes are nutri- 
tious and slightly anodyne; sweet-potatoes 
are nutritious and laxative, and yams anti- 
spasmodic. Cucumbers are cathartic. To- 
matoes are refreshing from their acid quality, 
and are most wholesome when eaten uncook- 
ed, especially with a mayonnaise, but they 
then contain mineral salts and a volatile oil 
that are lost during the operation of cooking. 
Lentils and the kindred pulse are nutritious 
in the extreme, ranking close to meat in that 
respect. Lettuce is carminative, diaphoretic, 
and narcotic, and does not disorder the diges- 
tive organs. 

Both from a dietetic and medicinal stand- 
point the onion tribe is an invaluable food, 
known from the earliest recorded times, and 
even esteemed as a food fit for the early gods. 
Its essential oil is the same that flavors gar- 
lic, leeks, eschalots, chives, rocambole, assa- 
feetida, horseradish, and mustard. Garlic is 
the strongest of the family, and when roast- 
ed is an excellent remedy for sore throat, 
earache, and toothache; bruised and applied 
to the soles of the feet, it excites the nervous 
system and circulation, acts upon the diges- 
tive organs as a tonic and carminative, pro- 
motes expectoration, relieves spasms and 
rush of blood to the head, and controls the 
convulsions of children; it promotes sleep 
and relieves spasmodic coughs; bruised or 
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sliced and placed in infected localities, it is 
the best of disinfectants. In a word, the en 
tire onion family stands pre-eminent among 
vegetubles as indispensable to the health of 
mankind and the savor of the best of foods. 
Many persons have a prejudice against its 
use, When they could not recognize its flavor 
in their favorite dishes, and would miss it if 
it were absent. Much of the zest of Euro 
pean cookery depends upon the judicious 
use of this vegetable, and many of the agri 
cultural workers live upon it and some kind 
of bread 

Horseradish is a digestive stimulant and 
antiscorbutic, invaluable in scurvy and rheu 
matism, Mustard is a digestive tonic and 
stimulant, either powdered or in the seed 
pickled; as an emetic in cases of poisoning 
it is invaluable. Salad oil is a laxative, nu- 
tritious food. Capsicum and the various 
peppers are digestive tonics, stimulants, and 
carminatives, wholesome and agreeable addi 
tions to food, useful in cases of malaria and 
ague, and invaluable in dyspepsia when used 
in moderate quantities, especially Cayenne 

The evil attributed to condiments is more 
or less a fanciful one; in any case it arises 
from the abuse of them. Children need but 
little stimulating matter mingled with their 
food, a moderate quantity of salt and very 
little if any pepper being all that is required 
for savor. But adults can use the many 
kinds to advantage, as is proven by the above 
consideration of their properties. As a mat 
ter of fact, a great deal of mischief is done by 
people of a single idea, who disregard all evi 
dence save what they consider the proof of 
their own senses, and try to fit large and 
varied conditions within their narrow lines. 
If they fancy that pepper injures their little 
stomachs, straightway all the rest of the 
world is to forswear its use. If salt has lost 
its savor for them, they set about transform 
ing our most delectable plats into messes as 
insipid as their small theories. May heaven 
endow all such reformers with the desire to 
charge upon their own windmills, and leave 
our sails to be wafted by the winds of com 
mon-sense! 


A HAND YOU CANNOT SEE. 


ke there anything that more illustrates the 
leading hand of Providence than the 
home-coming of the birds in spring, beckon- 
ed viewlessly, brought surely, sometimes even 
to the very nest that was their home and 
held their hopes the year before? 

Often when the last snow-storm is flying 
through the air, with all his battle-pinions 
spread, there is heard the phoebe-bird’s gay 
strain, that in the fall becomes such a minor 
melody; and the sweet song-sparrow and the 
home-loving robin are on hand; and by the 
middle of March, or even earlier, the blue- 
bird hurries up to make his nest in a knot 
hole of the fence. Then, a veritable April- 
fool, comes the kingfisher, a flash of blue 
and white light, to tunnel his winding way 
in Northern sand banks; « fortnight later the 
ruby-crowned wren—a pinch of feathers— 
brings to the evergreen pines the latest word 
from the palms of Mexico, and the great blue 
heron is among the hidden pools. The steel 
blue cliff-swallow follows after; while May- 
day sees the fearless king-bird, with his black 
and orange and azure and vermilion, from 
underneath the peaks of Darien, to be chased 
apd fought by the purple martin, who makes 
a morsel of the great gold cockchafers when 
they come. With them flashes along the 
rose - breasted grossbeak; and the cat- bird 
hastens to pour forth ravishing music over 
the emerald green eggs in his deeply hollowed 


nest. From tropical Brazilian forests then, 
too, wings the indigo-bird, with his ultrama- 
rine lustres. From the islands of the Carib- 


bean Sea comes the brown thrasher, as the 
country people call him, singing in the night, 
cousin of the mocking-bird, and from the 
Bahamas blazes into sight the scarlet tanager. 
From unknown lands of passion and ro- 
mance whirs along the ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird; the oriole, like a flake of fire let 
loose, burns among the woolly buds of the 
orchard depths; the swift begins to build in 
the chimney-tops, and to fill the night with 
the rustle of his busy wings; the ‘‘ heavenly 
reverie ” of the red-eyed vireo’s song is to be 
guessed, the whippoorwill beside the river- 
shores at night is uttering his pathetic mea 
sure while chasing his frail prey, and while 
his mate sits on her creamy and lavender- 
streaked eggs in the nest they never staid to 
build, but scratched out of a hollow in the 
ground; the blue and black and white patch- 
work of the jay is seen; the dear brown wood 
thrush begins his melodious melancholy, sing 
ing most sweetly in the saddest, darkest days; 
and then at last, reed-bird in our middle lati 


tudes, rice-bird in the Carolinas, ortolan in 
Italy, ‘‘ gladness on wings, the bobolink is 
here!” 


Up the birds come from the other side of 
the globe, from the equatorial heats, to build 
their homes and nourish their young in out 
temperate regions, till the sky and the men 
dow, the orchard and the forest depths, swarm 
with them. And to say that they come over 
desert and sea and mountain range, aware 
of wind and weather, sure of temperature, 
knowing the points of the compass, defying 
storm, and reaching at length the very point 
from which, the fall before, they started, 
brought by their own instinet or intelligence, 
is it not to give them, tiny inarticulate crea- 
tures, u Superliuman intellectuality ? 








Fig. 1.—SrmLkK-sTRIPED CHALLI GOWN 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


ARBOR DAY. 

N nature nothing so digni- 

fies, adorns, and refines a 
landscape as dowfine trees. Lev- 
el or undulating grounds cov- 
ered with a carpeting of grass, 
and bearing the upright shaft 
and the canopy of crowning 
foliage, whether of elms or oaks 
or maples, cannot be otherwise 
than beautiful, and to prepare 
these for coming years and com- 
ing people is a work as noble as 
the trees are beautiful. 

Trees are excellent company. 
One of our poets calls them 
‘‘large, amiable trees,” and they 
do indeed seem to impart a sense 
of life to those who look at 
them. They talk of strength to 
the weak, and their joyous up- 
lifted arms convey cheer to the 
sorrowful withouta word. But 
sometimes they talk too. There 
is no sound in nature 
“ Like that old measure in the boughs, 

That phraseless melody 

The wind does,” 
for when wind and trees unite 
they make a song of wonderful 
power to move the soul. They 
speak. without articulate words, 
without the use of lips or tongue 
or vocal chords; yet who has 
not heard that ‘‘fleshless chant 
rise solemn in the trees ’’? 

How kindly they cast their 
protecting shadows, without a 
thought of the worthiness of 





Fig. 2.—Back or CHALLI Fig 
Gown, Fie. 1. 
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HARPER 


'"S BAZAR. 


BorDER OF JET BEADS AND CABOCHONS.—TWO-THIRDS SIZE. 


those who walk beneath them, and how 
gratefully their shade falls, like the pro 
tecting guardianship of friend and bro 
ther! The glorious shade in summer of 
a heavily roofed tree is like the protect 
ing coolness of a cathedral nave. And 
from the driving storm a grove of trees 
is like a panoply from heaven. So true 
men are the protectors of their homes 
and of their country. They are the in- 


tervening shade between storm and sun. 


and happy peaceful homes. 

Trees are helpful. Vast forests of 
green leaves fulfill the task of ever re 
storing new oxygen tothe air. So bodies 
of true men keep the moral atmosphere 
sweet and pure by supplying those coun- 
teracting agents of righteousness and 
unselfishness that preserve the healthful 
ness of our country. Every good man 
is like the tree planted by the river of 
waters, his leaf shall not wither, and he 
continues to give a moral tonic to the 
world. 

Trees are restful. It is restful to 
look upon a thing at rest. So in calm 
ing influence there is nothing in nature 
like the power of the serene, stationary, 
rest-giving tree. It stands unsIfiken, its 
roots taking hold on the firm earth, its 
arms thrown up to heaven in glad con 
tidence of joy, resting in its place and 
doing its appointed work. 

Ruskin tells us that ‘‘a finely formed 


—PROMENADE CostuME witTH Louris XIV. Coat. 
For description see Supplement. 


or perfect tree describes with its extrem- 
ities a symmetrical curve, each species 
having its own particular curve. When 
a tree is perfectly grown, each bough 
starts from the trunk with just so much 
wood as will enable it to reach the ter- 
minal line. In badly grown trees the 
boughs are apt to fall short of the curve, 
or at least there are so many jags and 
openings that its symmetry is interrupt- 
ed, and in young trees the impatience of 
the upper shoots frequently breaks the 
line; but in perfect trees the boughs as- 
sume the shape of a dome, as in the oak, 
or in tall trees the shape of a pear with 
the stalk downward.” There is, then, an 
ideal of every tree, that is, a standard of 
perfection, an imagined tree, which pos- 
sesses every perfection which a tree of 
its species could possess. This rule of 
nature suggests a likeness between men 
and trees. Perhaps some dreaming 
tree, seeing its ragged, disproportioned 
branches reflecting their imperfect curve 
in the water flowing beneath it, might, 
seeing a fair and perfect copy of an ideal 
tree across the water, say within itself, 
‘*Here I must send out a longer branch, 
and there deviations from the perfect 
curve must be filled out.” So the con- 
templation of the ideal character awak- 
ens the desire to grow more like the 
perfect model 


The tree is a symbol of life. In the 
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Fig. 1.—CrEPON GOWN WITH VELVET 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Fieurep Woot, Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 16-24, 


CorRSELET.--FRonT.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement, 


first garden the Tree of Life oc- 
cupied the centre of the whole. 
In the picture we have of the 
heavenly garden of the hereaf- 
ter the Tree of Life still stands, 
serene, life-giving, with healing 
in its leaves. on either side of 
the river. Each tree planted 
this year all over our beautiful 
garden-land is a Tree of Life to 
those who live near it, and each 
is a type of that living tree by 
the River of Life 

In connection with Arbor 
Day we remember the beautiful 
St. Louis Garden, of which it 
was said by the late Asa Gray, 
“This park and botanical gar 
den are the finest institutions of 
the kind in the country; for va 
riety of foliage the park is un 
equalled.” And in the first an 
nual flower sermon preached 
last year, in connection with 
this world-famous garden occur 
these beautiful words: ‘‘Con 
sider the trees of the field. 
Among living things they are 
the oldest inhabitants of our 
planet; types of silence and 
restfulness ; workers steady 
and unwearied in developing 
cell after cell throughout the 
countless years; lessons of 
strong help to man when rest- 
lessness and despair assail. ‘O 
all ye green things upon the 
earth, bless the Lord: praise Him 
and magnify Him forever.’” 

Mary C. GATEs. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Cr&PoN 
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APPEARANCES AND 
STRAWS. 
tbe walk through the 
moral world with 
our eyes shut is what 
many persons appear to 
consider the properthing 
todo. Tosuch people all 
hints are thrown away, 
all the countless indica- 
tions of character, abil- 
ity, and disposition af- 
forded at every moment 
by everybody to the ob- 
serving eye are lost. But 
when particles of the 
very rocks are put under 
the microscope to find 
out their hidden charac- 
teristics, is there not rea- 
son for as close study of 
the innermost qualities 
of human beings — the 
highest products of our 
Creator's skill of which 
we have knowledge? 
And failing to do this, 
are we not liable to com 
mit acts of great injus 
tice to our fellows? 
Each one of us, un 
consciously to himself 


9 
and unavoidably, carries UustEr, Fie. 1 


TRAVELLING OR Dust CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 54-57. 


with him infallible indications of his real character. 
Straws show not the direction of the wind more cer- 
tainly than do the merest trifles reveal mental or moral 
characteristics to the careful observer. The forms of 
head and features are not the only means we have to 
judge by. Figure, walk, carriage, voice, gesture—all 
speak a language which needs but to be studied with 
the same conscientious care that Darwin applied to 
his researches, and without the bias of preconceived 
theories 

But so many have been these theories that it is dif- 
ficult to divest one’s self of them all. There is, for 
instance, one very old and persistent theory that a 
man is not to be trusted who will not look one straight 
in the eye. Yet this power, or habit, depends far 
more upon the amount of self-esteem or natural cour- 
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BEADED VELVET MANTELET.—FRON?T.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 40-44. 





Ficuu Cart or Braip Netr-Work 
For description see Supplement. 


34CK OF BEADED 
VELVET MANTELET, Fie. 1. 




























age which one possesses 
than upon guilt or inno- 
cence. A rascal may be 
either shamefaced or bra 


zen One of the latter 


sort could look the record- 


ing angel in the face with 





more power to betray the 
unwary which includes 
most of us—than this fac 

ulty of bold claim or self 
assertion In our schoce 

days one of our teachers 
became tly ctim of curi 
ous manifestations of ma 
lignity on the part of some 





unknown persor prol ibly 
a pupil. The poor woman's 
rinkets -were stolen and 


her dresses destroved 





one at a time s if top 
long hertorment. Finally 
the mischief w traced t« 
a particular 

pied by two gi! ne 


Fig..1.—Sprinc Utster.—Front.—[See Fig. 2 


For pattern and description see 8 ipplement, No. L, Figs. 1-6, 


whom was popular with all on account of a certain 
jollity of manner, a careless use of her pocket 
money, and a boldness that passed for frankness 
The other girl was decidedly unpopular, being shy 
to the verge of imbecility, seeming to be always afraid 
to answer a question in class—though the se answers 
were almost invariably correct —and out of class 
avoiding all society. ‘ Little Rat,” the girls ungen 
erously nicknamed her Nothing could exceed the 
fearless good-humor of the one or the ibject terror of 
the other, excepting the unanimous astonishment of 
their fellow-pupils at the discovery of the real delin 
quent, or the culprit’s brazen boasts of her adroitness 
when she could no longer feign innocence, while poor 
‘* Little Rat” was bathed in tears and confusion, aud 
incapable of speech when exonerated 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


enecess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Seld by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[. {dv.) 
Cran-Arpr_e Boss os. “One could useit fora life- 
time and never tire of it. "—Observer, N. Y.—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, ? AL, PARIS, 1878. 


<3 W. Barer & Co's 
Was Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soludle. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Soild by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 














FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
— PRINTS. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


BATH {ROLLING 
GABINET.| CHAIR. 


|| Affording a| A Priceless 
Jirefroshing | Boon to those 
Tark 
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NEW HAVEN CHATE CO., New Haven, Ot. 


7 Goms Positively Gured. 


Daisy Corn Cure, 15 centsa box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 
Cure, 25 cents. 

JOHNSTON CHEMICAL co., 
145 E. 23rd Street, N. Y. 









Happiness Assured! 

ol t will keep your hair in tne 
aeiehens es fur several days through 
dampest weather. It is harmless and 
imperceptible, Try it! Send 5” cents for 
a bottle and mention this paper. 

THE KYRLO CO., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 


OB ESITY wie heebere sor ¥ erer, 


Four Years’ Foretg: 
a Spectaity. Send same. ous ae BA uae 
Dr. Edith Bevin, 118 Hilisen St, Paterson, N. J. 
DEA Fu: AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peek’s Lnvisibie Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 


Buccessful when all remedies 
Gall. Gold only by P. Hiscox 663 Bway, X.Y. Write for book of prot REE | | dy outfit FREE. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 


BARBOUR’S 


Irish Flax 
THREADS 


Established 1784. 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Bini 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
for “Superior Excellence in 
Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, | Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 














Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in aed Work 
secured with 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREADS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVINC IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Address any of our 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps 
offices in New York. 


FOR 


Boston, Chicago, BARBOUR’S 
Philadelphia, «Prize Needle-work Series.” No. 1 
St. Louis, Iiustrated, 


Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 
KODAKS. 
o 


“You press the 


San Francisco. 


NEW 











button, 


we do the rest,” 





Seven 
ALL LOADED WITH 


New Styles and Sizes 
Transparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, | N.Y, 







Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 
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Skeleton Bang, 
®_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
®, Feather-light, lifelike, 
» & and beautiful. Al- 
‘% ways in order, from 
® $3.00 upwards. Co- 

coannt Balm for the 

Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 ee 50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
» 54 West 14th Street, New York. 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


o 
Pg 
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MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
__ and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


MILLER BROS 





STEEL PENS 





Are AMERICAN “s, the BEST 
MILLER BROS. Gurtery C F.R.S.°y STEEL 
MERIDEN NN E Pock 
DON’T BE A WALL-FLOWER, °!.7"" 


dance, we can hely » you along. Complete self-inetruc- 
tion. Send for anaen, JERRIS M’F’G & PUB’G 
CO., 834 Broadway, New York City. 


You can live at home and maxe more money at work for as 


eng = Ley germ world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
B. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








HALL’ 
MOTHALINE 
Cloth Pockets 


AN ABSOLUTE 


MOTH PREVENTIVE 


THAT WILL 


LAST FOR A LIFETIME. 


For the Protection of Sealskin and Plush 
Sacques, Sealskin, Plush, and Cloth 
Newmarkets, Wraps, Jackets, Capes, 
Overcoats, Fancy Furs. Carriage 
and Sleighing Robes, Clothing, 
Carpets, Woollen Goods, 
Furniture, and every 
household article lia- 
ble to be attacked 
by moths, 


or injured by crushing, rubbing, pressing the nap 
and glazing it or wrinkling them, which is invariably 
the case with sealskin, plush, fur, and other fine gar- 
ments, if they are packed away or hung up carelessly 
during the summer with other goods. 


To secure them absolutely free from moths, dust, 
fading, wrinkling, and crushing and glazing the nap, 
which surely fullows when they are laid down or 
packed away, or hung up and exposed with other 
goods, and to preserve their rich and beautiful ap- 
pearance, they should be hung up in one of HALL’S 
MOTHALINE CLOTH POCKETS. A MOTHALINE 
CLOTH POCKET is an article made of an ABSO- 
LUTELY MOTH-PROOF FABRIC. They are made 
various sizes to fit SEALSKIN and PLUSH SACQUES, 
WRAPS, JACKETS, CAPES, NEWMARKETS, UL- 
STERS, DOLMANS, OVERCOATS, and wearing ap- 
parel of every description, 
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THE GARMENT | 


IENCLOSED INA 


Cape or Jacket size, 60 cents; Seal-skin and Plash 
Sacque and Overcoat size, 75 cents ; Newmarket size, 
$1. The 41 size will hold from ten to twenty gar- 
ments, such as Overcoats, Dress Coats, Vests, Pants, 
etc., and at least two or three large-size Carriage 
Robes. 

Mothaline Cloth, per yard, in rolls of one, two, five, 
ten, and twenty yards, thirty-six inches wide, Price, 
25 cents per square yard. Packages containing ten 
yards, $2.25. 

A handsome coat-hanger is furnished with each 
pocket. 

When it is desired to pack clothing or any other 
kind of goods close, as in a case or trunk, a Mothaline 
Cloth Pocket is unequalled for its safety, convenience, 
cheapness, nd durability, as the different sizes will 
hold from ten to thirty garments, and they will last 
a lifetime. 

Patented Feb. 22, 1876. Copyrighted April 6, 1877. 

FOR SALE 
By Notion, Dry-Goods, Clothing, Fur, Hat, Drug, and 
other houses throughout the country. 

Sample pockets and coat-hanger will be sent on re- 
ceipt of price. Also sent C. O. D. to any part of New 
York City. Ilustrated circular free. 


Manufactured by 
WW. HE. HALL, 
Manufacturing Furrier for the past 35 years, 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


HALL, puttin, 


STORAGE AND REPAIRING DEP*T, 
SEAL-SKIN AND FINE FUR GARMENTS CARE- 
FULLY STORED AND INSURED. 
Repairing a Specialty. 


Now is the time to have repairs made, as the cost 
of labor is much lower than in the Fal!. No charge 
for storage on Garments left for Repairs. 4 

Plush Garments Steamed and Repaired. 


W.H. HALL, 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
Between Park Place and Murray St. 
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horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of i“ 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, RY 









Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste, They cost no more than those boned 
with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
Leading dressmakers also use Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 
they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 
bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York, Chica, go, , London, Paris and Berlin, 


PLUSHES. 


IANDIEF 1 


LUSHES direct 
elsewhere, 


from 


buving 








BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5Yin., Blne, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


DRY GOODS mat. 


EverytTaing Worn sy Man, Woman, orn Cup 


PRICES LOWEST. STYLE NEWEST. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FAMILY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address, MAHLER BROS,,5°!-£02 Sixth Ave.» 


Roche’s pRO| Embrocation 
The ceiebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal joedicine. Proprietors & 
ueen Victoria St., London, Engla’ 
Fougera & C 6., 30 North w iiliam st.,N. Xs 


Favorite BABY POWDER. 
(THE BEST MADE.) 


Sent by mail en pone of 25 cents, 











151 Chambers St., N. Y. 





IAMONDS.- Fine Jewelry made to onder. Winsnie 
& Co., M’f’e Jewelers, 80 State St., Chicago, Nl. 


Deserving Confidence. — No 
remedy for Conghs, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, etc., 80 richly deserves 
the entire confidence of the commu. 
nity as Brown's Bronoutat TRroones, 
Sold only in boxes. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York. 
STRAW HATS 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


PARASOLS. 


We are displaying all the best styles, 


Ruffle Edge, Polka Spot, Lace Trimmed, | 
Fancy Stripe, and Crepe Lace effects. 


FANS. 


Handsome Satin and Gauze Fans 
nicely decorated, 


Q5c., 37c.; worth much more. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


BEST&CO 





It is our exclusive business to fit 








| as we 


our BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES with 
everything from Hats to Shoes, and 
are the largest manufacturers 
and dealers in this line, are prepared 
to offer exceptional advantages to 


| buyers. 





Thousands of yards of Gold Bands and 


Trimmings, 
from the recent auction, 
about half regular price, 


15, 25, 37, 50 cents per yard. 
MANTLES, CAPES, 
JACKETS, SUITS, 


Large Assortments, Perfect Fitting, 
Ladies’ Blazer Jackets, 


silk cord girdle, braided sleeves, black 
and all the light colors. 


$3.90; worth $6.00. 
Ladies’ Fine Tailor-made Imported Cloth Jackets 


Silk cord loops or pearl buttons, black and all the 


choice co 

$6.50; real value, $10.00. 
MISSES’ REEFER JACKETS, 

black navy, 


rs. 
ors, 


tan, and fancy plaid cloth, trimmed 
tary but tons, sizes 4 to 12 years old, $1.25 


Misses’ Imported Cloth, Tailor-made Jackets, 


size 12 to 18 years, 
$5.50 and $6.90; value, $8 to $10. 
500 Misses’ Gingham Dresses, 
new style, with sash or braid, 


$1.25, $1.90, and $2.50. 


Ladies’ Fine Tailor-made Cloth Suits, 


choice mixed goods or plain colors, 


$12.503 price, $18.75. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Large Assortment Plain Goods, Camel's- 
Hair, Serge, and Henrietta Cloths, 


Regular 


and all the best colorings, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Gray, Tan, 


309 311, 311’¢ to 321 Grand &t., 


Covering Entire Block, 
ALLEN to ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 






A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 

Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 

#3 Send for Dlustrated Price List.-@a 

THE FOr, (HARMON & CHADWICK - ,;New Haven oom. 


“VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 


learn more about them, with- 


out cost, by writing for a list | 


of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


] ADY WANTED. 
parttime. Selling 
Co., Nurserymen, Ls 


Roses, Shrubs, Ete. 
a hestier, N. Y 


| described herewith, are good ex- 
| amples. 
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The little dress and Infant’s Slip, 














WAN 




















NO. 
Dress. 
Yoke of tucks and two in- 
sertions, hemstitching bet- 
ween skirt, with deep hem 
and tucks above. 


NO. 32—Fine Nainsook | Short 
Slip, Yoke of narrow tucks 
and feather stiteh(ng bet- 
ween, finished with fine | 
embroiderea edge, skirt | 
with deep hemstitched 
edge. | 


19—Cambrie 
Mother 


Price of each 98 cents. 
If not convenient for you to visit the store, write for 


descriptive circulars and sainples—we can serve you by 
mail as weil, 


60 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


The Judie Corse 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


| SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 





! 
| 
| 
| 


JOUDIC, 


| and can be had only from or through 


‘Sins, Grad & SiNDSOI, 


N. B.— 


| or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Wonverroer ! Any one can draw Cray- 

A aul AR on Portraits, Sketches from Nature, 
eic. New method. You can learn with my patent out- 
rn Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make $5 to $10 daily. 


EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 25 Union Sq., N. Y. 





Lacties’ 
brand, 





Hubbard 





but every 


| Le Boutillier Bros., 


When ordering, please say whether Long | 


| 2% in.,2o0z., 8in. long, 


| Gray $2: ind $3; White, 


| ing Pins by mail, 15 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Underwear. 
and take no substitute. 


SPECIALTIES IN GRENADINE. 


We have transferred the 
remaining lines of Fancy 
Grenadines from =the 


Wholesale department to | 


i ¢ henres within 100 miles of New York 


our Retail stock, at fifty | 


per cent. less than regular 
prices. 

3500 yards Hernani 
Grenadine in black, with 
fancy colors, all new pat- 
terns; broad stripes of Ben- 


| 
| 


galine and a variety of odd | 


designs in Persian effects. 
2800 vards Plain Grena- 
dine in black grounds, with 
bright-colored figures: 3; oth- 
er styles with patches of 


| teed lo ter 


387 


PURCHASING BY MAIL 


IN NEW YORK. 


Samples of our goods or any desired informa- 
tion will be cheerfully ih Be explicit as to price, 
color, and kind of material desired, as our steck is a 
large that gemeral wi rs cannot be properly filled 

Purchases sent free of all Mail or K xpress 
All pu 
chases to the amount of $5.00, or over, sent fret ¢ to 
any part of the United States. 

Money refunded in every instance where 
not found satisfactory. 


JACKSON’S. 


BROADWAY, 9th AND 10th STREETS, 
New York City. 
Importers and Retailers of 

Black poets Goods, Gray Goods, Silks, 
Wash G s, Fancy Goods, Hosiery, 
Laces, EK lepebdertes, ‘Trimmings. Um- 
brellas, Suits, Wraps, Coats, &c., &c¢. 

All our departments are complete. Prices 
than any other house in the U.S. 
We direct particular itiention to our 


oods are 







guaran- 


| DRESSMAKING AND READY-MADE 


CamePs-Hair and fancy | : 
Ovals. 
This sale has been ar- 


ranged to introduce, in con- 
nection with the specialties 
mentioned, some late Novel- 
ties in C hiffon and Printed 
Crepe de Chine. 


JAMES McCREERY &« CO.., | 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Le Boutillier Bros... 


14th St., New York. 


(Established 1840.) 


DRY GOODS 
BY MAIL. 


New York 
and largest stocks 
New York prices are 20 to 40 
per cent. lower than those 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in 
Lowest prices, latest styles, 
to select from. 


of any other city 


swe cc > enpeererennrll 





aiid 


mn howtot ike measures sent on app licat 





5 stimates, and any other desir¢ 
tion, will be gladly furnished on application 


All-wool ¢ nevis Blazer Jacket..at 81.98 & $2.98 
t 3.49 


Informa- 


All-wool ¢ 





























heviot Reefer Jacket " 
Long Camel's-HairCapesin graysan ab icks at 
House Robes in Flannelette, in gray and black 
and-white effects at 1.59 
, Better qualities at equally low prices, 
All-wool Cashmere Jersey W \ 1 
mohair braid trimmed. t81.98 
GLOVES. 
8-button Mo 1etaire embroidered-back, y 
| ind ‘bl u *f ‘Sw ede K dt ves 98e 
5-hook Foster- black Glacé Kid Gloves... 98e 
| 4-button gray po » lack Kid Glove 2 ites 98e 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
WIPTH. VALUE. 
40-inch Mohair. , 59c. 
40- inch Wool C ishime e. . 55c. 
88-inch s-Ve vy 50c 
42 inch Tamise Sik 
40-i neh a eh Moh 8% 
40-inch We len rie ' a We 
40-inch - “ #1.10 
40-inch Silk-a1 nd-Wo l Henrietta. 5 
40-inch ** 1.05 
GRAY WOOL DRESS Goons. 
y . VALUER AT 
£ tray and Bi a Striped Mohair. Tic. 29%« 
8 eviot Su v GOK 39« 
J riped Sicilien Me hair... $1.00 4De 
45-inch Silk fin ish He nrietta, in all the 
eading shac ofg 2 S89« 
WASH DRESS Goons. 
wi iy — VALUE AT 
nch Scotch Ginghams and Satines. .25c. 2% 
nch French Satines, space patterns. .29¢ ¢ 
ich Anderson besi Scotch Ginghams.50c, 25e 
| SILKS. 
| WIpTit VALUE, AT 
24 nch Surah Silk.. 78c. 49e 
24-inch Heavy Round-Cord Sure th. . 69e 
h Black and Printed India 39« 


in the United States 
Write to us for samples, catalogues, or infor- 
mation. Your letter will be answered, not thrown | 


into the waste-paper basket 
We of 


clerks, whose sole duty it is to attend with care 


employ a large force experienced 


and promptness to Mail Orders. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


and will be mailed free on application. 
All 
mail-matter should bear our street address. 


4th St., N.Y. 


Cut this out and put it in your scrap-book 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











(Established 1861.) At Wholesale Prices. 
Natural Curly Bangs, $1.50; Switches, stems 
90¢ = Oly oz., 20 in. long, $1.50; 
$5; Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, $10; 
Salvatorinm for Gray y Hi iir, $1. One pair of Shell Crimp- 
Henry Loftie, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAI 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 




















‘Trade-Mark. 
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This muslin is for sale by 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 
Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


and re- 
, also 


all leading wholesale 











sel sheds dnst perfectly. 








-Salary and expenses paid. Wholeor | 
Brown Bros, | 
, aud Chicago, Il | 


genuine. 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining 


through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


All_the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedse, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not 


They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States, 











777 Broadway, New York City. 





1 Black Faille Frangaise 


SDe. 
Black Cashmere 


2. SO9e, 





2 i * Sublime 
20-i1 h 


Black - and -White — and 
Plaid Surah ‘ Tie. 44. 
24-inch Black Stri ped Pong ree ra 1, 590. 
22-inch Real India Wash Silks..... --- 1.10. 59e, 


eel 
D I fo 
3 onstable ae Up 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 
SPRING SUITS, 
Wraps, Jackets. 


The latest designs and colorings 
by recent steamers. 


D ? 
JOcoadevary AS 1 oth dt. 


ri 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 








Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 


SU CCESS! P PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 








great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 


excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
| which are Mmes. DE YERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 


| obtain a perfectly fitting ( 


sable for the lady to be present in order to 
It suffices to send by 
Me DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures on the lady en- 
tirelvy dressed Size round the 


Size round the hips. 


is not indisper 
orset 
letter addressed to dames 
taker 
Size round the waist 
chest and back taken under the arms 








AN ARISTOCRATI( 


| DON’T LIKE TO READ DICKENS, BECAUSE I AM AFRAID THAT 
I SHOULD GROW 80 FAMILIAR WITH THOSE 


MR. APINGTON. ‘ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





NATURE 


BEASTLY CADS, DON’T YOU KNOW, THAT 


WHEN 1 SAW THEM IN REAL LIFE | SHOULD NOT BE PROPERLY SHOCKED.” 


MUCH WORSE OFF 
Rageores. ** Don't beg there. Them folks is wuss 
off than we are.” 
Beery Ben. * They don't show it.” 

Raceres. * Oh, I know ‘em They're tryin’ to 
cut a dash on $2400 a year and five children to feed.” 
eS ee 
NO COPYRIGHT NEEDED 
I've penned a score of essays bright, 

In Addison's best style; 
I've taken many a lofty flight, 
The Muses to beguile; 


Of novels I have written few 
I think no more than ten; 

With history I've had to do, 
Like several other men; 


And still, to my intense regret 
Through all my woe and weal, 
I've never penned a volume yet 
A foreigner would steal 
deleneptldipieridiciben 
“Mercy me!” said Miss Passee; “I sincer 
hope they will not pass the law making a day of 
eight hours.” 
‘Why not?” 
“Just think how rapidly 
three times as fast.” 


we shall age! Just 


——— 


Mus. Van Parr. “If you work for me, Bridget, 
you will have to wear caps. I suppose you do not 
object 7” 

Buwerr. “Sure not, mum; I can borry wan 
from me cousin, It bas ear tabs, and a ‘coon tail 
on top LN ES 

Sanso. ** They say that poets are an unbusiness- 
like set of men; but I deny that. I know one 
who is very shrewd.” 

Ropp. ** Indeed !” 

Sanso. ‘Yes. He never goes to submit a poem 
to an editor without first investing in an accident 
insurance policy.” 


A MATTER OF NECESSITY 
**I don’t see how you make your patients obey 
loctor. A man who is fond of high living 
never will diet.” 
“He can’t help himself, madame. When he 
has paid my bill he has to reduce bis living.” 





‘cuca 
Tam so happy !” said the young honse-keeper 
**We haven't a roach in the flat now.” 
** How did you get rid of them 2?” 


**We didn't do athing. The ants drove them 














out.” 

‘Have you read General Bronson’s autobiog- 
raphy ?” 

“Yes. Frightful exhibition of conceit!” 

* How #« 

“Why, it’s all about himself.” 


en 


Cuarrir. “TI knelt befoah her and awsked her 
to be my wife.” 

Cuore. * And she wejected you ?” 

Cuarrirx. ** Yaas.” 

Cuotur “* That was wough.” 

Cuarvix. “ Yaas. I got my twousahs bagged 
at the knees for nothing, bah Jove!” 

aa ar 


“ Parrots are rightly colored. Green signifies 
eternal freshness, and there’s no fresher bird than 
the parrot.” 

And how appropriate is the color of 
the canary—yeller! There's no bird that yells 
like a canary.’ 

) aregittteliiaieitionan 

“Have you any 
place ? 

“Yis,ma’am. But they wouldn't mek yez feel 
iny more comfortable about takin’ me.” 


references from your last 


casiialiamdads 
Erue.. “Is Jack wealthy ?” 
Mavup. ‘*He must be. We have been engaged 
two months, and he seems still to have plenty of 
money.” 





ONE OF COOK’S TRIPS. 
ALL OVER GREASE AND TURKEY. 


EXTREMELY FRANK. 

“Now, Robby, if you don’t want to 
go to Bessie Smith’s party, you must 
write a note and tell her so; and be sure 
and get it polite. You will find some 
models in this book of etiquette,” said 
Mrs. Carhart to her little son. 

Robby struggled with the problem for 
an hour, and then presented for his mo- 
ther’s inspection the following truthful 
but unconventional effusion : 

“Mr. Robert Carhart declines with 
pleasure Miss Bessie Smith’s kind invi- 
tation for the 14th, and thanks her ex- 
tremely for having given him the oppor- 
tunity of doing so.” 

eee ane 


Bacurtor Unowe (sarcastically). “1 
suppose you think your baby is the pret- 
tiest that ever lived ?” 

Harry Mam™a. “Oh no. We think 
he looks strikingly like you.” 


a 


Ernst. “My betrothed is a very ex- 
acting fellow. He insists that I shall 
write him a long letter every day.” 

Mavp. “ How selfish! That doesn't 
give you a chance to write to any of the 
other fellows.” 

ioemmgi Apennines 


““My husband is the dearest, most 
considerate man in the world.” 

** How does he show it ?” 

‘He knows I hate tobacco smoke in 
the house, and so he goes to the club 
every night after supper and smokes 
there.” 

Woot. “1 wish you would lend me 
some money to buy a violin; I've found 
one that I must have.” 

Van Pett. “‘ Who owns it 2” 

Woot. “ The man who lives in the flat 
above me.” 
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HE WAS TIRED OF IT. 
*“YOUNG MAN, WHAT TUNE IS THAT YOU'VE BEEN WHISTLIN’ ALL 
THE MORNIN'?” 
“THAT? THAT'S AN AIR FROM ‘LuUCIA.’” 
“WELL, DON'T YOU THINK A CHANGE OF AIR IS SOMETIMES BENE- 
FICIAL?” 


ON MURDER BENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from page 379. 


itself. That does not concern you three gen- 
tlemen. Yes, they will speak glibly. But 
wait until my counsel tackles them. Then, 
if you please, another tune shall be played. 
But I forgot. You,sir,” he addressed George, 

‘ persist even now in refusing the aid of the 
counsel. Your fate be upon your own head. 
Now,gentlemen,as regards yourselves. 
is the landlord of the tavern where you met. 
What can he depose? That a convivial as- 
sociation, known as the Sublime Society of 
Snugs, met there once a week, and that he 
provided them with liquor and tobacco. Very 
well. Then there is the book of minutes and 
the list of members. The book of minutes 
in your handwriting, Mr.Comines. Yes, that 
may be difficult. To an unpractised hand it 
might be a very awkward piece of evidence. 
However, prove to me, if you can, that it is 
in your handwriting. Next. prove to me, if 
you can, that the contents are treasonable 
Eh? Then there is the Deputy - Marshal, 
who arrested you, and there is one Richard 
Archer.” 

“Who?” we all cried out, startled. 

“Richard Archer, School-master of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital.” 

Oh!” cried one of us, *‘ Richard Archer? 
Is it possible? Richard Archer?” from one 
to the other (excepting George) passed the 
word. ‘Richard Archer? It cannot be.’ 

‘*Richard Archer, School-master of St 
Katherine's Hospital,” repeated our attorney. 

‘* But,” 1 said, ‘‘ he was foremost among 
us. Archer was our most zealous speaker; 
Archer was the leader of the more violent 
among us. It was Archer who dragged 
George into the riot; it was Archer who en 
listed him; it was Archer who designed a 
universal and simultaneous rising.” 

The attorney nodded his head and repeat 
ed his words. ‘‘ Richard Archer, School-mas- 
ter of St. Katherine’s Hospital.” 

We looked at each other in amazement. 
This, then, was the reason why he, the worst 
of all, had escaped arrest 

‘Richard Archer, gentlemen, 
King's evidence,” said the attorney. ‘‘ Why, 
had you told me about him, I should have 
warned you to expect this fact. 
have to do with Courts and criminals know 
very well that when a crew is broken up or 
a gang clapped into prison, it is always the 
one most deeply implicated who is the first 
to become King’s evidence, if the Govern- 
ment will accept him. He thinks, you see 
to save his own neck by tying the rope round 
the necks of his friends. Honor among 
thieves, they say. Ha! they know nothing; 
only a Newgate attorney knows the truth. 
Gentlemen, there is no honor among thieves, 
but rather treachery, villany, and cheating 
And if no honor among thieves, how, saving 
your presence, can one look for honor among 
conspirators? Well, Mr. Bayssallance, | hope 
you are quite satisfied now.” 

‘I am perfectly satisfied,” said George 

This, then, was the end of so much zeal 
Archer had turned King’s evidence 

‘** George,” I said, ‘‘ I can understand it all 
This man has compassed your destruction 
and mine as well; he is the cause of the whole 
trouble. Can you see? Are your eyes open 
ed? This man, your friend, in whom you 
confided more than in your old friends—this 
man, who has never ceased to envy and to 
hate you--has devised a hellish plot to ruin 
and destroy you, and with you us as well 
You were too prosperous and happy for him 
He was filled with jealous hatred. [ unde 
stand itall. Whatif, by some devilish mach 
inations, he bas brought that affliction upon 
Sylvia's head?” 

‘What does it matter?” George replied 
unmoved, ‘‘ The man may be a villain, weil, 
then, he was suffered to be a villain. So that 
I understand the Lord’s will in this business, 
why should I inquire how it was brought 
about? Villain or true man, I have no fur 
the r concern with him.” 

‘The poor gentleman is mad,” whispered 
the attorney. ‘‘ No one but a madman would 
talk of his trial in such a way. Oh, he is 
mad! Well, gentlemen, you might have sus 
pected this man. Of course I fully under- 
stood that there would be King’s evidence; 
there always is. Otherwise there would be no 
trials of any kind possible. Leave your case 
with me. Before that witness leaves the box 
he shall wish he had been in the dock, quiet 
and comfortabie, with nobody 
questions. Rely upon that, gentlemen.” 





has turned 


(To BR CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 
One pound 


— forty-five 
prime lean Beet 


pounds of 


Send for our b ook ¢ of receipts sLowing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT ia Soups and Sauces 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


There 


to ask him | 


We who 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ADVANCE IN HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY. 
| THe improved method by which it has 
been made possible to produce pure cream 
of tartar has had an important bearing upon 
the manufacture of baking powder. By the 
| process heretofore generally employed, it has 
been found impossible to remove all impu- ‘a@tictira 
rities, more particularly the tartrate of lime, 
which remained to such an extent as to | Sgt HUMOR @ THE SKIN AND SCALP 
| greatly impair the quality of the cream of | *4 Of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
tartar, and to interfere seriously with the | #"rine, itching, burning, scaly, 
} 2° . blotchy, with loss of hair 
strength and wholesomeness of the baking : ’ 
powders into which it entered. 

In the new process, which is owned by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company of New 
York, and exclusively employed in its exten- 
sive tartar works, the imported crude grape 
acid is so treated as to remove all vestige of 
tartrate of lime or other impurities, giving 
a product before unknown —a chemically 
pure cream of tartar 

By the employment of these superior facil 
ities, the Royal Baking Powder Company 
has made the Royal Baking Powder, as the 
chemists all certify, of the highest possible 
degree of strength, ‘‘absolutely pure” and 
wholesome, and with an always uniform 
leavening power. It is for these reasons that 
the *‘ Royal” never fails to produce bread, 
biscuit, cakes, ete., that are light, sweet, 
digestible, and wholesome; the eating of 
which is never followed by indigestion, or 
any of those physical discomforts attendant 
upon the partaking of improperly prepared 
food. In rendering possible the production 
of a baking powder possessed of these quali- 
fications, the improved method of refining 
cream of tartar becomes at once a matter of 
material importance to the culinary world. 


NFAY cILE | 
SKIRSCAL Lp | 


eres \ 


eC URED BY | 





crusted, pimply, or 

and every impurity of the | 
blood, whether simple, 
speedily, 


scrofulous, or hereditary. is 
permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtoura Remepies, consisting of 
great Skin Cure, Curiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautitier, aud Cutiouna Resoivent, th 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of ment 

and physical suffering. 
yerous 


CurTrourna, the 


Begin now. Delays are dar 
Cures made in childhood are permanent. 
Sold everywhere Price, Curiouna, 50¢.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 
&@ Msaby's Skin and Sealp purified and beau- a 
tified by Curiouna Soar. “0 


Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curtouna A\ ANTI-Patn PiasTer. 25¢. 

T's 
Prof. 1. HUBER 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beauti - the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, janburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other i fenpeetection . Not covering, but . emor- 
ing all blemishes, and ara restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at your Drug- 
gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of price— 50c. 

Prot. |. HUSERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


PACKER’S Tar Soap. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 
For the Complexion. 


Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft | 
ind velvety feeling; prevents chapping and roughness, 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming, removes 











_ For Baby’s Bath. 

‘Preferable to all others, * 
or dandruff from the 
itching and irritation ¢ 


* In removing scurf 
baby’s head, in relieving the 
ansed by chafing, it is beyond 


| 
| 
| 
| 


compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, vily appearance | 
Cradle and Nursery). | which is so objectionable. 
25 cents per cake. Sold by Druggists. Sample (4g cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 











A Lesson in Cookery. 
“Open the can, pour the contents 
into astew pan and bring to boiling 
point, stirring the soup gently so as 
jg to prevent scorching, then serve.” 
; That is all; five hours’ work done 
in five minutes. No cooking, di- 
luting, adding this, that or the 
other, no culinary science required, 
the price within your reach and your 
choice of eighteen different varieties. 
“ Exquisite in flavor” says Marion Harlana. 
vouches for the quality. Look out for imitations. 











This 














Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tai 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable 
Beef, Pearl Tapioca : 

For sale by all t a 
A sample can sent on receipt fage, 14 cents. 
The Franco-American Food Co.. | 
West Broadway and Franklin St., New York. | 














Special Poudre de Riz 
Prepared with bismuth by € HY. PA Y, Perfumer, 9,?- dela Paix, Paris 


USE NONE OTHER 
Caation. — None Genuine but those hearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH, Fay. 
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An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impuriti -s from thescalp, prevents aldness andgray hair, 
and caves the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curingeruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 


AB mace, -— ene cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


BARCLAY 1 Drugaiets or by Mali, ew Work. 














Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and tn ke: e ~ the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CHOCOLAT M 





ASK FOR 
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= BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 





For Two Passengers. 
& spec ial cat : f —— WAGONS 


“SYRACUSE, N. ¥.. 
New York: 14 Warren St. 
1 Boston: 96 &98 Sudbury St. 


oF NEW PERFUMES ; 
Wosuenner 


PLUE LUIS: 


SPANISH LiL 


i Aly ROSES. 
CAAA EAA 


SOLD-BY: 
; ounce compe ‘by mal for 25cls stampa 
: re eee ROCHESTER. N.Y. BES 


Testhing 
Mate Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the teething 
period the greatest number of deaths occur. It 
is equally true that the diseases to which chil- 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 







teething period. 
The Rey nnati, O., wil 
send free to any ac ceipt of atwo 
tamp ‘ ‘ F eee on the 
ane oO ff eething, the 
euses te teething pened. 
I ri} ire t 
What Agents say of Tokology. A com 
plete Ladies’ Guide Pokolog crows more 
popular everv dav !! An agent in Michigan who 
has sold several lu ed says: “I love ‘ Tokol- 
ogy’ and am delighted to be in its service, [I 
can sell =t as We territory that has been 
gone over.” Mrs. E. J. McElwain, writes: “I 
took forty - fiv rders in five davs last week, 
notwithstanding the storm I sell * Tokology’ 
beeause [I know I am _ benetiting the buver 
Mrs. Annie Sa erso eports ‘LT took eighty 
nine orders f¢ Pokologv’ in the last three 
weeks. There is no other book I feel like work- 
ing so hard f¢ Agents who make a regular 
business of canvassing will find Tokology a 
| splendid selling book Prepa $2.75, Sample 
pages free 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chieago. 


> PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE aol RE TAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 

terest to every lady, Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pry tage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free ee of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West2 , New York City. 


BEAUTY. 


Mm Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
fm pies, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
= )Superfluous Hair permanentiy re 
S moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4e., with sample Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
‘414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
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MY PHYLLIS 
A MAY SONG 


As daylight dies, 


And fades the gold in western skies 
Beneath the shadow of von tree 
My Phyllis waits for me 
The first bright sphere 
Tells that our meeting-time is here, 
And in the golden eventide 
\We wander side by side 
Her tinv feet 
So lightly tread the velvet wheat 
It were impossible to trace 
The passage of her grace, 


Av, she has stepped 
Where budding violets have slept, 
And not tender stalk 
Was injured in her walk. 


a single 


Across the fields, 

Whieve daisies show like fairy shields, 
rro’ wooded lane, by woodland spring, 
We wander—-whispering. 

We tell our love: 
For each day, like some treasure-trove, 
Reveals a new and holy thought, 


With wondrous sweetness wrought. 


Each passing day 
Brings what it cannot take away ; 
The of 
Holds fascinating power 


magic the twilight hour 


Oh, sweet the time, 


Each minute rife 


When 


with truth sublime, 

I with Phyllis wend my way 

Thro’ country paths in May t 
FLAVEL MINES. 


Scorr 


THE FIRST JEWELS. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


| F artists live in their work, M. Bouguereau, 
the great French painter, should be the 
happiest of mortals. Far from the crush and 
scuffle, the rattle and clank, of nineteenth 
entury progress, his soul must dwell apart 
in a peaceful Saturnian age where ‘‘it is al- 
ways afternoon.” ‘There, among the quiver 
ing lights and dancing shadows of immemo- 
rial forests, made musical by countless choirs 
of birds and the melodious babble of silver- 
tongued brooklets, revels eternally the merry 
throng that peopled the world before the 
death of ‘‘the great god Pan” was cried 
through the darkness to the startled fisher- 
men drifting along the shadowy shores of 
the AXgean. Fauns and satyrs, nymphs and 
dryads, fill the long-drawn woodland aisles 
with song and laughter, rosy-limbed doves 
flutter frolicking through the summer air, | 
while shepherds ever young and maidens | 
ever fair “fleet the time carelessly” in that 
* golden world” of his, and ** Cupid, Cupid,” 
as the Grecian playwright sang, is ‘‘ king of 
gods and men.” In the picture which he 
will exhibit at the Salon in Paris this year 
he gives us yet another glimpse into that 
fairy realm of which he holds the enchanted 
keys. For the first time in the history of 
Arcadia, Phyllida has bethought her that art 
aud nature, hand in hand, might grant an 
added radiance to her charms; and Corydon, 
swiftly obedient to her wish, has plucked a 
handful of blushing cherries, more beautiful 
during their brief hour than ensanguined ru- 
bies. Delighted with the maiden’s delight, 
he tenderly regards her, while she hangs on 
each shell-like ear a double cherry, ‘‘two 
lovely berries moulded on one stem,” walk- 
ing thenceforth with airier gait, proud in the 
consciousness of having contrived the earliest 
jewels 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, ; 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR rr. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the 2 ger 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk, Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emuision, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §CQOTT’S EMULSION. 
It is sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 










COUR. VALUABLE: 
Pu. I RBATISE:- 

ow ToHave 

~ Goon TeetH= 





APER 


BEECH Liguip DENTIFRIeL 
DE'LICIOUSLY -FRLAVORED 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 














COLORS ExQuisiTE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELARL 


ENAMEL 











I equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. 


60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE T0 RESIST THE 
BOILING WATER. 


Made 


TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 





Asrinatt’s Exauisn Enamer was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889. 
at Edinburgh in 1890, 


Wholesale 


Beware of worthless imitations. 


Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERWOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


‘Haviland & Cos China at 


| EXTRA LARGE ROAST DISH. 


gold edge and border. 


Tf you cannot 


ACTION OF 


VOR beautifying and decorating the home it has no | 


| tinually. 


Pat up | 


Prices, by mail, Tins, | 


, and the only gold medal | 





Handles—Beeves’ heads in platinum and gold with 
Sold only in Roast Set 


The annoyance of breaking | 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top and | 
“pearl glass” are tough against | 
heat ; they do not break, except 
from accident. 

They are also clear, transpar- | 
ent, not misty or milky; they fit 
and stand upright; shape and | 
proportions are right to direct | 
the draught upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 





Pittsburgh, Gro, A. Macsetu & Co, 








Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 


well-known * a trade-mark 


signature 


LIEBIC Extrac 


COMPANY'S of eae 


For Delicious 
| Beef tee, 


of 





For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 


First Hands. 


Zo seta 








h eee 


Net essity. 


examine our new goods in person, 


write for prices and description. 
Frank Haviland, 14 4 Barclay St., New York. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


a DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 





—— a 
AND THE Guowrs FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY 


* 
OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “SKIN. 





completely removed. 


AS Y purpose, and 


OT FAIL. 





same as cash. 
LOCAL AND 
GENERAL faeats 





“Discove red by Accident.—iy Comrounprye, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
We purchased the new discovery and named 
pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can use i* 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resembiance whatever to any other preparation ever uséd 
no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 
If the growth be light, one ‘application will remove it pe 
pawty such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y&I8. 
Recommended by ali who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 
full address written plainly. 

(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PareR.) Cut this advertisement out. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING Co., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 

Manufacturers of the Highes 

You can register your letter at any Peat -office to insure its safe delivery. 


itMODENE. Itis perfectiy 
It acts mildly but 
Apply for arew minutes and the 


ITCAN 
manently; the heavy 








It dissolves and destroys the lite principle of the hair, thereby 


1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with vour 


Postage stamps received the 


rade Hair Preparations. 


CP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 









FREE 


If any 

















TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 


Gl WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. Ba 
ery A or girl under 18 years of age wants a strictly first-class safety bicycle they can 

obtain it free, without one cent of money. We shall give away, on very easy condition 
1000 or more. The wheelsare 25 nches, with crescent steel rims and molded rubber tires, 
— and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wear; 
——Jabdle cranks; four to five inches throw; frame finel 
*h mac hineis supplied with too lbag, wrench and oiler, Equalin quality to those sold 
ec the market for $45.00. We have both bors’ and girls’ styles. If you want one write at! 
to WESTERN PEARL (0.. 808 Dearborn St.. Chieago, Ii Mention this pa: 


gern © 46inches; detach- 
e 


enameled, with nickel trimmings. 
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f all 
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cures 


dache, 
cures phe cmmranny 
[any drugsist.or send to 


Thompson, the most noted physi- 
an of Pagans Says that more than halt 
S$ come trom errors in diet. 
overcomes results of bad ome 


aN the Com: 
A PAL te rm 





FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


AMD 


SICK HEADACHE 








“ s 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
The la gest establishment in the world for the treatment 
and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
oirthmarks, moth, freckies, pimples, wrinkle-, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, sears, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, ete. Consultation 
Free, at office or by jetter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Seaip Affections and their Trearment sent (sealed) for lc. 


JOUN H, WOODBURY, Derma! 


/ 


j 






of the sk 


25 W. 42d St.,N.¥. © it Nea 








™" TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature : 


| It wo pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E, 14th ST., NEW YORK. 




















Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex. 
perience. Highly indorsed by the medical pro- 
ession ; unequal as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
comp lexion, ete. In ispensable as a toilet artecle, 

and a sure preventive of all diseases of the oki 


At Druggists or by mail, Price BO0. 








Ny E.C.STEN- 
MAN and E.™. 
HUTCHINSON 


| The Great Taboo 





SUPPLEMENT. 


ge ONE-THIRD cy Roe 
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2 -*LABLACHEt= = | 
° » 
|RACE POWDER | 
gt =B. LEVY.=wass—|2 
Zeer Refined 
From in the 


the cngeatiee little eo LA 
CRYSTAL SLIPPE 
Boston Pasaron Oct 4, 1888. 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels T have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other, Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
yerfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeantities the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


IE. COUDRAY’S| 


QOUQUE? | 
CHois' | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
X DRUGGISTS AND CHE WISTS O ll 
ee 

RECENT ISSUES: 

The Philadelphian. A Novel. 
JeNNinGs, M.P. 50 cents. 

A Field of Tares. A Novel. 
40 cents. 

The Golden Goat. (La Chévre 
Novel. By Paut Arent. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents, 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
By W. D. Howetts. LTilustrated. 
&vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly 


more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively. —V. ¥ 
Tribune. 


Annie Kilburn. 


75 cents. 











By Lovis J. 
By Cro Graves, 


dOr.) A 


A Novel. 
12mo, $1.00; 


A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. 


It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. 

Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 

The Lost Heiress. A Tule of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts, 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 

flowing in swifter currents... . Those who like such 

absorbing and exciting themes will find something 
sufficiently thrilling in pages to gratify their 


desires. —N. V. Journal of Commerce. 


A Novel 


these 


By Grant ALLEN, 
40 cents, 
The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusunl.—Boston Courier. 


A Secret Mission. A Novel. By E. ¢ 
40 cents 


JERARD. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with snch abundance of local color as to make it 
valuable help to history... . The atory is as strong as 
the inherent charm is real. —Philadelphia Telegraph, 
Her Love and His Life. A Novel. By F¥. 

W. Roninson, 30 cents. 

In * Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson's readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a woid 
too much.—.), Y. Mail and Express. 

Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as its forerunners from the 


same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.— Sat 
urday Review, Loudon. 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. By 


Wicuram Brack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Mr. William Black has, in more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents, in “ "Stand 
Fast, Craig-Roysion !" Among all hix studies of 
character we recall nene that is so carefully thought 
out and artistically finished as that of this strange old 
humbug, and none of his ideal women who are so 
charming and so womanly as Maisrie.—N. ¥. Mail 
and Express, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician. A Novel. By Epwin Lester 
Arxoup, Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenious piece of 
fiction. ... The whole complicated story ix wrought 
out with mach skill, and with decided descriptive and 
imaginative power.— . Y. Tribune. 
The Snake's Pass. A Novel 

Sroker. 40 cents, 

Novel readers will find an absorbing and delightful 
romuntic love-story in “The Snake's Pass.” ... The 
incidents of the tales are many and moving, the style 
of narration skilful in all its directions, The tragedy 
of the bog is a tragedy ably — tured.—. ¥. Sun 


By Bram 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 

















